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WHAT WILL 
YOU BE DOING 
A YEAR FROM NOW? 


How far will you have advanced as a writer? 
Will you be getting mostly checks—or rejection 
slips? Will you be writing material you're 
proud of? What will your income be from your 
writing? 

If you are satisfied and if you believe your 
abilities are completely developed, then Palmer 
has little to offer you. But if you do want to 
increase your income, you should take advantage 
of Palmer Training. 


Students Say: 


“Your training develops the creative and critical 
aspects of writing. Before I had written half the 
assignments, my files were simply bursting with new 
and challenging story ideas and I had a tangible plan 


for carrying each idea through to completion.” Lau- 
RENE CHAMBERS CHINN, Borger, Texas. 

“I am selling to The Post, American, Coronet, 
Esquire, Liberty and Reader's Digest.” — KEITH 


Monrok, Santa Monica, Calif. 

“Before taking the course, I had received five rejec- 
tion slips to one acceptance; now the situation is more 
than reversed. I am glad to give Palmer my whole- 
hearted DONALD H. JAMES, 
Titonka, lowa. 


“I have had numerous writings in print. As one 
who has analyzed various courses, none are as thor- 
ough as Palmer. I most certainly recommend it to 
those who have an urge to write, yet fail to accom- 
plish any worthy gain. "STEPHEN KERRO, Clere- 
land, Ohio. 


“Chalk up another for Palmer. I received big check 
from Deb. I am walking on stars, singing praises to 
Palmer,” says EpirH WortTMEN, Alban). 


FREE BOOK 


Send today for free 40-page illustrated book which 
tells how Palmer Institute has helped them, and 
how you too, may enjoy a more successful career. 


FREE 
K Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 a 
BOO 6368 Hollywood Blvd., Desk G48 2 
ollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of Writing 4« 
Salable Stories,’’ explaining how your training helps new & 
writers get started. This request is confidential. No sales- 


man will call. 
Mrs. 
Mr. F 
Miss 
Address 


authors. 


UTHOR 
OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 

@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. A. 
370-374 DOREXEL sUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘“‘must”’ for all 
Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 
r A] WHEN Denver Lindley, who 

a heads the trade editorial depart- 
ment at Henry Holt and Company, 
stopped in Denver to “feel the city’s 
literary pulse,” he made the head- 
lines for two reasons: he was the 
grandson of General James W. 
Denver after whom our mountain- 
looking city is named, and he pre- 


dicted in no uncertain terms the 
—— return of conservative literary taste 
and style. 


Denver had just been aroused by the banishment 
from its 25-cent book stands of Erskine Caldwell’s 
God's Little Acre.’”’ Editorials had been run against 
such censorship; leading Colorado authors had been 
invited to comment and had vehemently opposed the 
action. It was natural that Lindley should be ques- 
tioned. His view was that proper control over pub- 
lishers is public taste, not censorship, and that public 
taste is something that varies from year to year. “Now 
the pendulum is starting back,’’ he declared. 

Graduated in 1925 from Princeton, where he was 
editor of the Nasau Literary Magazine, Denver Lind- 
ley returned to the college as an instructor in the 
modern language department during 1926-27. In the 
fall of 1927 he joined the staff of Collier's Weekly 
as articl> editor, assistant managing editor, and then 
fiction editor. Before joining Holt in April, 1945, he 
had been editor-in-chief of trade books at Appleton- 
Century. 

Recently he has been traveling about the country 
sounding out booksellers. readers, authors, listening 
for the murmur of a trend. Everywhere he has heard 
it; the trend is away from the realism of lewdness and 
obscenity. 

Holt, with a spring list four times larger than it 
was a year ago, expects spring business to be 25% 
to 30% better than it was last year, plans to publish 
from March through June, forty-one trade books. 

AAA 


On Page 12 another publishing house editor gives 
reasons why people are seeking a change in their 
literary diet. This is F. Meredith Dietz, editor for 
the Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. We addressed 
our letter ‘“Mr.,’’ were surprised when we received 
the picture we had requested. F. stands for Frieda. 
In 1939, Miss Dietz and her brother revived the 
famous Southern Literary Messenger (of 1834-64), 
once edited by Edgar Allen Poe. At the time of its 
sale in 1944, Miss Dietz was sole owner. A charming 
and versatile person, she is the author of more than 
250 short stories, and has appeared before 260 
audiences as a lecturer on such subjects as “Birth, 
Life and Death of a Book,’ ‘‘How Christmas Songs 
Came to Be.” 

You'll like her breezy forecast. 

AAA 


John and I became acquainted with Fred DeArmond 
(‘Points on Interviewing’) when he was on the staff 
of Laundry Age. He bought many an article from 
us, and we established a warm editor-writer relation- 
ship. Then one day we had a Washington-postmarked 
letter from Fred. He was associate editor of Nation’s 


Business. That was in 1938, When we took over 
A. & J., we found Fred among-our subscribers, and 
wondered when, in 1942, there came a change-of- 
address request from Washington to the Missouri 
Ozarks. “What do you suppose he’s doing there?” 
we asked each other. A recent letter gives the answer. 
: “IT essayed the pastoral intellectual life by 
combining free lancing with farming. Lately I have 
added a third activity—executive secretary to the 
Green County, Missouri, Medical Society. I've suc- 
ceeded in banishing boredom and eliminating point- 
less repetition from my life; now all I have to do is 
find enough hours in the day for everything that 
beckons me. I fear both my plowing dnd the profes- 
sion of letters suffer from neglect. I’m still seeking 
a formula for applying Thoreau’s maxim—to ‘sim- 
plify, simplify, simplify!” 

We think it must be the plowing that is neglected, 
for McGraw-Hill published Fred's ‘Executive Think- 
ing and Action,” last fall, a December selection of 
the Executive Book 


Only 26 years old, Lawrence Alson (“Juvenile 
Plots We've Seen Before’) is close enough to his 
own boyhood to remember accurately the interests, 
the dreams, the likes, and the dislikes of the boy in 
his fast growing years. As editor of Calling All Boys 
(circulation 250,000) he has read some 2800 manu- 
scripts to find the stories and articles to suit such a 
boy reader. Mr. Alson is a native New Yorker. He 
attended Tulane University and was graduated from 
New York University. A one-act play submitted in 
the European Theatre of War Operations One-Act 
Play Contest (he spent two years in London, Nor- 
mandie, and Paris with the Signal Intelligence Corps) 
proved a winner and convinced him he had “at least 
a soupcon of writing talent.” Thereafter he contrib- 
uted poetry and short stories to the Stars and Stripes 
and Yank. A short story won a prize in a contest 
sponsored by the British Time and Tide. 

Recently he has been made assistant editor of Var- 
sity, the latest Parents’ Magazine Press youth publica- 
tion, aimed at older teen-age boys (15-19). 

AAA 


Alice Cook Fuller, living then in a mining camp. 
started out to put life and color into her existence 
at the age of four by driving a dynamite cap into 
the ground with a hammer. Fortunately she was in- 
terrupted. But she has been experimenting against 
various backgrounds ever since—in towns and cities; 
on a mountain cattle ranch; on a sheep ranch where 
she fed a baby wildcat from a spoon, and bottle-fed 
scores of “bum” lambs; as the mother of a family, 
and school teacher, and a county superintendent of 
schools in a Colorado county twice the size of Rhode 
Island; as teacher of a class in Creative Writing in 
the Berkeley (Calif.) Evening Schools (her present 
occupation). But such colorful background material 
too often becomes limp and faded when transferred 
to the printed page. Mrs. Fuller tells in ‘Life and 
Color In Your Story’ how to make the written story 
as fresh and colorful as life itself. 

AAA 


Pierre N. Holst, Savannah, Ga., is a new writer 
just beginning to make sales. But he thinks he has 
found a plot-helper in the dictionary. (See page 11.) 
As we all know, the words are there for every story 

(Continued oy Page 25) 
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“The future belengs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT. 

FICTION 

RADIO 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

ARTICLE & FEATURE 
MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 

PUBLICITY 

NEWSPAPER 

SCREEN 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual man- 
uscript criticism . . . Personal, directed writ- 
ing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students 
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Here Is the Easiest Way to — 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
cashing hundreds of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 


ed each month. No previous 


in 


experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


postcard for 
information— 
FREE. 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bidg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


DO YOU SELL beds 
TO ; 


1674 Broadway 


TERMS: Professionals: If you 
have sold $500 worth of fiction 
or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major 
publisher, within the past year, 
we'll be happy to discuss han- 
dling your output on straight 
commission basis of 10% on all 
American sales, 15% on Cana- 
dian and British sales, and 20% 
on all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for 
working with beginners’ or 
newer writers until they earn 
their keep through sales, our 
reading fee, payable with mate- 
rial sent, is one dollar per thou- 
sand words and final fraction 
(for example, five dollars for a 
script of 4,356 words); mini- 
mum fee per script, three dol- 
lars, $25 for books of all 
lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration 
service — where the agency 
works with the writer from 
plot idea through finished 
script and sale—by arrange- 
ment; information upon _ re- 
quest. A stamped, self -ad- 
dressed envelope, please, with 
all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


e Suite 609 e New York, N.Y. 
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POINTS ON IN TERVIEWING 


. . . By FRED DeARMOND 


IT’S not the high and 
mighty who delight the inter- 
viewer. Principal product of 
White House press conferences 
is the political trial balloon 
for correspondents to send up 
at their own risks. Visiting 
big names usually sound off 
in empty platitudes. Good 


among the people who do the 
world’s work. I have found it 
in a loquacious old Texas 
cowhand, talking first about 
what happened when he roped 
a grown buffalo. I have found 
it in a vindictive attache at the Norwegian Legation 
in Washington, living for the glad day when he could 
go home and join a Quisling throat-cutting festival. 

Among my gallery of “unforgettable characters” 
is a small laundry owner in the Bronx with a tale 
to tell of terrorism by the Teamsters Union and 
sweating by the regional office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. There are also doctors and veteri- 
narians and farmers and hotel clerks. 


The facts I wanted for a profile of one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's ‘“‘selfless were not to be had 
from Senators, administrators, and Washington cor- 
respondents, but I got them from an obscure secre- 
tary to a Congressman. On one of my fact hunts in 
the national: capitol I found ensconced in a_ tiny 
cubicle office in the Commerce Department a man 
who knew more about Russia than the whole Rus- 
sian sections of two bureaus of other ayencies, armed 
with batteries of filing cabinets and a skirni‘sh line 
of private secretaries. 

Anyone who has lived and observed has at least 
one good story in his system if you can draw it out 
of him. The most hard-boiled, unromantic man has 
one soft side to his nature. Usually his Achilles heel, 
the pride of his life, is his business or profession 
or trade. If you are interested and sympathetic he 
will sit down with you and talk at length about his 
experiences and aspirations. 

Having found the right person, how is the inter- 
view to be controlled? For controlled it must be, 
otherwise it’s likely to turn out like Eugene Lyon’s 
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copy is where you find it; ~ 


long-sought interview with Joseph Stalin. Only after 
it was over and he started to write his story did 
Lyons realize he had failed. Stalin had turned on the 
charm faucet and doused him with high-sounding 
evasions. Taken in by the suavity of the Bolshevik 
Czar, Lyons had failed to press the vital questions 
he had wanted to ask. He had got nothing but polite 
chaff. 

My own brief interview with Harry Truman, then 
a Senator, was a flop. I had been introduced as a 
fellow Missourian and Truman asked me more ques- 
tions than I asked him. 

A profitable interview starts with planning the 
questions you want to ask. They should be confined 
to the things the subject can tell you as an authority. 
Don’t bother him with questions that you can clear 
up through library research. Skip the details that 
some lesser fry can give you more accurately. Don’t 
ask general questions such as ““What was your most 
interesting experience?” Such questions require him 
to do some of your thinking. Your questions should 
be of the kind that will suggest to him an experience 
suited to your theme. 

Like a smart burglar ‘casing the joint’ in ad- 
vance of his professional call, a writer should have 
a few clear facts about the man he is to interview. 
If he is an author, know the titles of his principal 
books. But don’t pretend to be one of his constant 
readers unless you are; you're liable to be unmasked. 
If he has a title, be sure you know it and how he 
expects to be addressed. I know a college president, 
a Ph.D., who abominates being called “Doctor.” A 
good clue is to note whether a secretary refers to her 
boss as “Doctor,” “Major” or plain “Mister.” 

Naturalness, or spontaneity, is what makes a live 
interview. That being the case, the writer should 
extend himself to put the subject at ease. The ideal 
would be simply an animated conversation without 
a word being said to suggest printer’s ink. One can’t 
imagine Henry Thoreau talking with Walt Whitman, 
pencil and notebook in hand, or David Grayson 
pumping the Scotch preacher in the fashion of a 
ship news reporter. 

My own most satisfactory interviewing has been 
done without making notes at the time. As quickly 
as possible after the interview terminates, I sit down 
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and write out as much of its substance as I can re- 
call. In Chicago several years ago I talked with a 
business executive in his office for two hours. What 
he told me seemed to add up to the best rags-to- 
riches success story I ever heard. Then I pulled my 
pencil and asked him to repeat a name. It was my 
prize boner. “Of course, you shouldn’t use any real 
names if you write about this,’ he said. And | 
never could budge him from that injunction. 

At the very start of the interview, make some off- 
hand remark designed to put the talk on an in- 
formal basis. To an executive of a steel corpora- 
tion I told of the assignment from my managing 
editor, confessed that I knew nothing about the 
steel business, and asked for his patience in giving 
me a bit of schooling in it. 

Once you have your subject talking, avoid inter- 
rupting and breaking his train of thought. If a state- 
ment is not clear it’s better to hold your question 
until later; it may be cleared up in succeeding state- 
ments. When he wanders from the topic you are ex- 
ploring it is necessary at the first break in his dis- 
course to guide him back into the proper channel. 

No other writing chore demands more alertness 
than interviewing. A layman talking with a special- 
ist is put on his mettle to capture every significant 
remark. Failure to understand a key word may ob- 
scure a whole passage. At the same time the inter- 
viewer is thinking of what to say or ask in his turn. 

As the conversation proceeds the writer is always 
seeking to point it up toward some central theme or 
conclusion. When I was assigned to do a profile of 
H. R. Straight, president of the Cities Service Oil 
Company, I had in the beginning no peg to hang 
the story on. I talked with Straight, with a vice 
president, with two of Straight’s assistants and with 
his daughter, jotting down notes immediately after 
each session. Then I went to my hotel and reviewed 
my notes. I decided the peg was Straight’s cautious, 
canny New England Yankeeism. He had told me 
how he had opened up the famous Eldorado oil field 
in Kansas, and that gave me my title—‘A Yankee 
in Eldorado.”” Next day I talked briefly with him 
again, asked a few more questions to supply miss- 
ing links, reviewed my chief facts with him, and 
my piece was ready to write. 

Most persons, I’ve found, are likely to be vague 
about the sequence of events in something they are 
relating. When the interview is of a narrative na- 
ture it is helpful to fasten in your mind an outline 
chronology of the high lights. 

For a general personality sketch almost anything 
that reveals character may be grist for the writer's 
mill. Observe closely the pictures on the wall in a 
man’s office, his books, magazines, and _ sports 
trophies. Look for peculiarities in his dress, speech 
and manner. When you're interrupted by the phone 
or a caller, listen attentively to what he says. It may 
indicate his methods: to what extent he attends to 
details, whether he is brusque or diplomatic, his 
way with subordinates, etc. 

Don’t be afraid of displaying ignorance by ask- 
ing elementary questions. Anything that is cloudy to 
your understanding will be cloudy to your readers. 
One of my editors impressed on me the importance 
of never writing a sentence or a paragraph that I 
don’t fully understand myself. 

Those two celebrated interviewers, James Boswell 
and Johann Peter Eckerman, were among the most 
persistent questioners who ever lived. Johnson often 
thundered his irritation at such questions of Bos- 
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well’s as this: “Doctor Johnson, what would you do 
if you were left alone in a house with a baby?” 
Goethe sometimes evaded answering Eckerman’s ques- 
tions, such as those relating to Goethe’s conversa- 
tion with Napoleon. But even these unanswered 
queries were eloquent in character revelation. 

Nearly any article will be made the better for a 
reading in manuscript by the person interviewed, in 
order to correct those embarrassing little slips that 
have a way of creeping into the most carefully writ- 
ten text. Failure to take this precaution is responsible 
for much sloppy reporting. Make it clear that you 
are asking only for a factual checking, not an edit- 
ing. There’s a big difference. 

Interviewing a person with whose point of view 
your article is likely to be unsympathetic calls for 
tact and restraint. The fact that you are writing for 
a particular publication is a strong clue to the 
opinion that will color your story. This often raises 
a barrier. The method I follow is to tell the subject 
candidly that I’m going to write something with 
which he will probably disagree, but that I’m trying, 
as I always do try, to treat my topic objectively and 
fairly. There are plenty of ways to attack an idea 
or a movement without smearing its champions. 

When I was doing a critical article on the or- 
ganized consumer movement, I called on Helen Hall, 
director of the Henry Street Settlement House in 
New York and at that time a leader in the leftish 
Consumers National Federation. To a frank state- 
ment of my mission in the terms just outlined, she 
responded in the same spirit and talked freely. In 
my article I naturally extended myself to present her 
views fairly and without distortion. A similar ap- 
proach to Arthur Kallett of Consumers Union 
brought a refusal to discuss the subject with me at 
all. Quite as naturally, in writing my piece I felt no 
obligation to be tender with C. U. 

When I talked with F. J. Schlink, head of Con- 
sumers Research, I found that, contrary to a com- 
mon conception, he was not hostile to business and 
basic free enterprise. What I learned from Schlink 
definitely influenced the direction of my thinking. A 
writer should never be afraid to interview repre- 
sentatives of both sides to any question. Although bv 
nature an economic conservative, I have discussed 
social questions profitably with many New Dealers, 
C. I. O. leaders, and even Communists. 

In summary: 

1. Go to the person, whether high or low, who 
has the facts you want. 


2. To control the interview, plan in advance 
the ground you want to cover. 


3. Put the subject at ease; keep the talk in- 
formal and spontaneous. 


4. Hold him to matters that are pertinent. 


5. Point up the discussion to some definite 
conclusion, 


6. Observe his actions and environment. 
7. Ask questions as pertinaciously as a lawyer. 


8. Make your notes immediately after the in- 
terview has been concluded. 


9. If there is time, get the subject to check 
your manuscript for factual accuracy. 


10. Don’t be timid about talking to hostile wit- 
nesses. 


The Author & Journalist 
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LIFE AND COLOR IN YOUR 


STORY 


. . By ALICE COOK FULLER 


IS your story flat? Stiff? 
Monotonous except as to dia- 
logue and one or two high 
points of conflict? This can 
be remedied. 

We will assume that you 
know the basic requirements 
of story writing: That you 
must have an interesting situ- 
ation to start with. That sus- 
pense is the lifeblood of any 
stery, yes, even of the slice-of- 
life story, for in this you have 
a series of minor suspenses 
which resolve themselves only 
to be followed by other minor 
suspenses as the story moves to its end. 

Suspense is brought into existence by emotion. 
So we might say that without emotion and suspense, 
you have no story. 

But you are certain that you have all the required 
elements of a story. A charming heroine, a hand- 
some hero, < tense situation from which it looks im- 
possible for the hero to extricate himself. 

As both action and conflict are necessary to a good 
story, you have injected into it a ‘“‘villain force’’— 
either a person or some force of human nature such 
as hatred, jealousy, revenge, pride, or some pitfall 
of Nature, such as storm, quicksand, undertow, or 
any accident—to provide the needful conflict. And 
you have your main character winning his way out 
of his predicament. 

As advised, you put your story aside to “cool” be- 
fore sending it out. Put it aside confidently, for 
you felt that it pulsed with life. But on taking it 
out and re-reading it, you find that the throb and 
thrill were all within yourself. That you had failed 
to translate it into words. Your characters have be- 
come pale—even slightly wooden. You're ready to 
tear it up and throw it away. 

Don’t do it! Let us see if we can help to put life 
into it. 

First of all, see if you have made your hero—your 
heroine—as glamorous to your reader as to your- 
self. Or have you made them merely ‘charming’ and 
“handsome” and left it at that? 

That isn’t enough. A half dozen times through- 
out your story you'll need an adjective to personalize 
each one of them. Twice perhaps to emphasize the 
hero’s engaging grin (different phrase, though, each 
time), or the girl’s burnished hair and dark blue 
eyes. 

You see, you know your characters, but the reader 
doesn’t until you show him their charm and _at- 
tractiveness. If you can spare wordage, show some 
small act of courtesy, of gentleness, of kindly feel- 
ing on the part of these star characters. So that your 
reader may know something of the inner man. The 
personality. The quality. 

Notice, as. you scan your story, whether you have 
made your dialogue move your story forward either 
by bringing out needed information, or by giving 
added characterization which will help develop the 
tale. Because dialogue is action only when it helps 
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to get your character out.of the hole in which he 
finds himself, or hinders him from getting out be- 
cause it will be to his later advantage to have this 
happen. 

If you have all of these requisites and the story is 
still not right, then look to the matter of color—of 
setting and action. 

You know you have a wonderful setting—vivid, 
colorful. A marvelous sunset; majestic sweep of a 
wide green valley; perhaps the colorful grouping of 
Spanish type houses. There is a small, vagrant wind 
in the heroine’s face. (Because you must have feel- 
ing as well as seeing in your environment.) There 
are birds—to be heard. (You have tried to keep all 
five senses working.) There is the fragrance of cool- 
ing grass. 

It’s all there. Right on the first page. Third para 
graph. 

You've put your finger on one of your difficulties. 
It should not be all there. There should be only 
enough of the setting to give the reader a clear 
glimpse of the background. That much you must put 
in, in order to orient your reader—give him his 
bearings, as it were. But from there on, as a rule, 
details of the setting should be added only at inter- 


_vals. A little slipped in here, another bit there. Not 


in chunks, like meat in a stew, but sifted in. More 
like parsley in potato salad. 

Even then these details should be seen through the 
eyes of the main actors, to be felt by them, heard by 
them, seen by them, sensed by them. Not through 
author’s statement. 

For example: The girl felt the wind on her cheeks. 
Don’t say so. Have her, instead, brush back her wind- 
blown hair. Or have her companion notice the sheen 
of the late sunshine on her (wavy—straight—brown 
—russet) hair, ruffled by the wind. 

There’s a robin singing, perhaps. Don’t say so. 
Have the girl hear the “‘tee-lee, tee-lu! tee-lee, tee- 
lu!” of the robin without being conscious of it— 
because of some emotion stirring within her. 

By working in your background this way you will 
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This yarn’s from Andrew H. Knipe 
The guy who hates to re-type. 

His stories get battered 

And slightly tattere® 

No wonder the editors gripe. 
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JUVENILE PLOTS WE'VE 
SEEN BEFORE 


. .. By LAWRENCE ALSON 


WRITING juveniles is nor 
easy! Just as much perspira- 
tion and mental effort go into 
the fabrication of successful 
kiddies’ tales as is required for 
a slick that clicks. 

This is not to say that ju- 
venile writing cannot be the 
entree for seeing first fiction 
in print. It merely implies 
that there are certain rules of 
the road which will probably 
have to be followed in order 
to obtain an initial success. 
For no matter how large are 
the potential language tools 
with which a writer is endowed, they will be lavishly 
wasted if they are not confined to the channels of 
acceptability so far as the juvenile editor is con- 
cerned. 

First requirement for the story intended for a boys’ 
readership between the ages of twelve and sixteen is 
sound characterization. Too many stories coming 
across the juvenile editorial desks today contain 
character delineation that at best can be called facile 
caricature. The villain of the piece while not always 
an obvious mustache twirler is usually too easily 
recognizable, which has a tendency to put a damper 
on the plot no matter how cleverly contrived it may 
otherwise be. 

The thing to do then is to establish the authen- 
ticity of protagonist and antagonist. The writer 
should strive for realism wherever possible in build- 
ing up his leading characters, so that the reader will 
think of them in three-dimensional terms; will not 
cast them aside as obvious frauds perpetrated be- 
tween the covers of a magazine. 

How the writer creates this air of verisimilitude in 
his characters is an affair regulated by the individual's 
innate capacity for holding the mirror to nature. So 
much has been written on this subject that I think 
this is hardlv the place to pursue further. I suppose 
that it may be succinctly summed un by asking one 
question: Is this character a believable one? 

Second in importance to realistic character draw- 
ing is fresh handling of plot material. Too many 
creaky plots that have long ago outworn any original 
usefulness are used. 

Old plots, if used, need reworking and a new 
twist. Without complete refurbishing of this kind, 
the writer’s manuscript is surely destined for a re- 
jection slip. Plotting is an old bugaboo of the writer 
and the methods used to circumvent its pitfalls are 
devious and many. 

The elements for plotting are usually discovered 
through the keen perception of everyday occurrences. 
Unusual newspaper items are another source which 
will never go arid. But the writer must remember 
that he needs more than just the elements of story. 
What is sorely required is a discerning rearrange- 
ment of the raw materials of plot into a coherent 
whole which is principally the result of the in- 
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tensification of those factors which will appeal to 
the reader. This applies to juvenile writing and to 
all other fiction. The question which the writer must 
ask himself at this point is: “Is this story a memor- 
able one? Is it one that is justified in the telling 
because it touches up a point of relatively basic 
significance ?”’ 

The third factor in a story is obviously setting. 
Which brings up an important point. While the book 
mart and drug store shelves may be heaped with 
historical fiction it does not follow logically then 
that historical fiction is what the youngster craves. 

e 

The truth is that historical fiction rarely sells to 
juvenile magazines these days. There is a certain per- 
centage of excellently handled blood-and-thunder 
costume pieces which are purchased by the leading 
boys’ magazines but these are in the minority. The 
best bet is to stick to contemporary activities in which 
boys actually participate, or into which they can 
easily project themselves for vicarious enjoyment. This 
would seem to rule out the Jules Verne type of 
fantasia and that is generally so, for, as in the case 
of historical fiction, an unusual story may pass muster 
but it is the exception which proves no rule. 

There are a few other hints which might prove 
useful: 

Readability is an important feature of successful 
juveniles. This is usually achieved through the 
copious use of dialogue and the avoidance of de- 
scriptive passages except when they are essential in 
advancing the story action. 

In employing dialogue the writer should be sure 
that it is as precise and ‘‘meaty” as he can make it. 
Streamlining dialogue means readability. It also 
means that old-fashioned phraseology must be 
avoided. Remember that modern youth does not say 
“Twenty-three skidoo,” he says ‘““Hubba Hubba!” 

Writers should avoid dialect in their dialogue 
wherever the story can be told effectively without it. 
Good grammar should be employed except when it 
is inconsistent with character and even then the 
writer should lean over backwards in endeavoring to 
hew to the line of good English usage. 

If the writer can incorporate an inspirational twist 
in his story he will have a better opportunity to hit 
the juvenile market. Such basic themes as integrity 
of purpose, racial tolerance, honesty and diligence 
are examples. But the writer should not materially 
reward his boy hero by giving him medals, money, 
etc. It’s better to make his reward the deep satis- 
faction derived from personal accomplishment. 

Lastly, if possible, the writer should avoid an- 
tiquated plots altogether and dream up new brain 
children. But no matter what else he does, at all 
costs he should never use any of the following 
“chestnuts” which are perfect examples of: 


“Plots That We've Seen Before” 

1. Our hero is a boy who has never soloed. His in- 
structor is injured and the boy has to fly the 
plane through fog and rain to obtain a doctor 
to minister to the hurts of his instructor-pilot. 
Variation of this: boy is accompanying pilot who 
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is going to deliver serum to an isolated outpost. 
Pilot collapses (he’s eaten canned shrimps) and 
boy is forced to take over. Courageously, he 
bucks eddying air currents and drops serum in 
designated twenty-five foot gap in the wilder- 
ness thus saving the tiny town from devastating 
effects of possible epidemic. 
Boy gazes longingly at outboard motor in dry- 
goods store. Owner's son sees this: and sneers: 
“You haven’t even got enough money to buy a 
pair of roller skates; what are you looking at 
that for!” Later, owner’s son goes out on lake 
in his own motorboat which capsizes. Boy jumps 
in, saves him, and out of gratitude owner's son 
persuades his father to give boy motor which 
he had coveted. Variation of this: Boy is out 
in canoe, hears cry for help, and pulls young 
child out of the water. Child’s father turns out 
to be the richest man in town who gratefully 
donates money needed by hero’s mother for an 
operation. 
City boy goes for vacation to Colorado. Ranch 
boys complain about the tenderfoot. “Now we 
can’t have any fun, etc.” They go hiking and 
get lost. City boy reads the stars and success- 
fully guides them home. 
Country cousin comes to town and shows up 
city slickers. Ninth man is needed for basebal! 
team; they begrudgingly permit him to play; he 
hits winning homer. 

e 


. Coach tells runner to pace himself carefully for 


mile since he is expected to take third place and 
clinch meet. Runner starts steadily, falls far 
behind. Rapid pace tells on leaders who grad- 
ually slow down. Hero puts on a supreme burst 
of speed and collapses at the finish line. When 
he opens his eyes his team mates are slapping 
his back and coach says: “Congratulations, Son, 
you're the new City Champ.” 

Rough and tumble Bob is going fishing. His 
mother insists he take along his cousin Oswald, 
wearer of horn-rimmed glasses. Oswald has read 
all available books on fishing and tries to tell 
Bob how to catch the whoppers. Bob ignores 
him. Upshot of this: Oswald catches the largest 
muskellonge in the lake, usually known as “Old 
Grandad.” He gets name in newspaper and cash 
prize for winning fishing contest. 

Two boys on summer vacation are presented 
with a map purporting to reveal the where- 
abouts of a fabulous treasure. Their uncle scoffs 
at them, but they go on their quest, round up 
a gang of counterfeiters who had been using the 
cave where the treasure was supposed to be as 
headquarters. They find no treasure but receive 
$5000 reward for capturing the counterfeiters. 
Boy finds mongrel. Mother says, “You can keep 
him overnight but tomorrow I’m calling the dog 
pound.” Father tries to intervene but mother is 
adamant. Boy goes swimming with younger 
brother. Dog saves. younger brother from 
drowning. Mother glows with happiness as she 
tells boy he certainly may keep dog. 

Boy tries out for football team. Coach says: 
“You say your name is Johnson. Your old man 
wasn’t “Terror On Wheels’ Johnson by any 
chance?”” The answer is yes, and boy has to 
live up to tremendous tradition and reputation 
established by his father. Before big game of 
the season, coach hands boy an old jersey. “Your 
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father is sitting in the stands and he told me 
to ask you to wear this. He ran 75 yards for 
the winning touchdown while wearing it.’ Boy 
puts it on and is depressed by the terrific pres- 
sure placed on him. After playing poorly for 
three-quarters of the game, in fourth quarter he 
receives kick behind his own goal line and runs 
103 yards for winning score. 

10. Young lad signs up for a first sea voyage and 
everything goes smoothly until he has a run in 
with Otto, who is a veteran of every run from 
Murmansk to the Coral Sea. Finally the lad be- 
comes so enraged that he challenges the sea dog 
to a boxing bout. He doesn’t know. that the old 
boy is an ex-Golden Glove champ. Nevertheless, 
he puts up a good fight and wins the admira- 
tion of his shipmates. One day there’s a terrific 
storm and Otto is caught aloft in the rigging, 
where he faints and it seems as if he is going to 
be blown overboard into the boiling sea. Our 
lad courageously climbs up and rescues Otto. 
who it later turns out has a heart of gold and 
gives the boy an ivory mermaid figurine he has 
been saving for years. 

11. Ex-ski jumping champ mistimed a jump and 
broke his leg. He’s tried to jump again, but 
each time he got up to the top of a hill, beads 
of perspiration would break out on his fore- 
head and he’d say, “No, no, I can’t do it!” 
Finally, he’s out on midwinter camping trip 
with a buddy who gets desperately ill. The roads 
are impassable and he can’t use a car to get a 
doctor. He pulls on his skis, races cross-country. 
At one point everything is so blocked up that 
all he can do is jump over a one hundred foot 
gap. He says to himself, “No, I can’t make it.” 
But generating extra speed he launches himself 
out into space and successfully negotiates the 
jump, brings back doctor, saves buddy. 

12. Slim is an auto racer not through choice but be- 
cause he hopes to earn enough money to go to 
college. He has to win the big race. The other 
men in the race ask him to gang up on Stubby 
who has the fastest car and is sure to win. On 
the next to last lap when the plot to knock 
Stubby’s car through the rail is about to go 
through, he rides behind Stubby, blocking all 
attempts to carry through the scheme. He realizes 
that he has lost his last chance to go to 
college. After the race Stubby presents Slim 
with the check. “Slim,” he says, “I value my 
life more than $1000.” 

13. Two boys out camping ask old man of the woods 
if they may fish his trout stream. He grumpily 
tells them to “git offen his property and further- 
more, stav offen it.” It hasn’t rained in three 
weeks and so when a forest fire starts, the holo- 
caust envelops the cabin in which the old man 
lives. Racing through blankets of smoke the two 
boys rescue the old man. Gratefully he presents 
them with his best fishing rod and asks them 
to go angling with him. 

& 

The. Cypriot, published by Kelly Janes, Box 506, 
Oakdale, Calif., has bought Hans A. Hoffmann’s rights 
to Westward which has been published for a number 
of years at San Leandro, Calif. Cypriot is now paying 
20 cents a line on acceptance for verse and 20 cents 
a printed line (about 2 cents a word) for prose 
humor. 
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| BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


SOUND and fury have reverberated throughout 
American writer circles since James M. Cain’s pro- 
posal for the setting up of an “‘authority’’ to control 
all authorship in the nation appeared in The Screen 
Writer last July. Many a writer is confused, startled, 
uneasy upon hearing even a part of the reports on 
this revolutionary plan. 

In its original form this plan proposed that the 
production of all writers should be assigned to an 
“authority’"’ which would- have the sole and exclusive 
power to negotiate the use of a literary production by 
editors, publishers, motion picture producers and all 
other purchasers of an author’s output. The direction 
and administration of the ‘authority’ would have 
been centered in a limited group of five. The “au- 
thority” would secure copyright in its own name. 
That, incidentally, is an impossibility under present 
copyright laws. 


Two of the four “guilds” of the Authors’ League 
of America, the Screen Writers and the Radio Writ- 
ers, quickly endorsed the plan. Before action could 
be secured from the other two “‘guilds’’ of the league, 
authors who saw in this proposal a menacing threat 
to free expression of personal views as well as a total 
surrender of many other rights and privileges, organ- 
ized to fight the plan. They were successful in ston- 
ping the movement for the time being, although the 
“Action Committee,” an aggressive group within the 
Authors’ League, is now promoting a modified plan. 

To one who is not a member of any one of the 
League “guilds,” the prospect of those bodies being 
able to adopt any such plan, have it established, im- 
pose it on non-members, is a bit terrifying. The trade 
iournal writers, beginners, part-time writers. the au- 
thors who sell part of their output to advertising 
agencies—all those who are not members of the 
“guilds’’—would suddenly have found themselves in 
a position of having to work under the “authority” 
or never see their output accepted, paid for or printed 
if the League had approved the scheme. 

It was not clear how a beginner or part-time writer 
would have qualified under the “authority.” That, it 
would appear, would be left to the absolute dictates 
of the “big boss’”” who might be placed in control. It 
is clear that had this proposal been approved by the 
Authors’ League of America, by sheer weight of “big 
names” thus brought under the “authority,” with the 
absolute control of their output in such hands, no 
“outsider” would have much chance ever to break 
into print without finding a way to put himself under 
the complete control of the ‘‘authority.” 

At the moment, blocked by such leading writers 
as John Erskine, Rupert Hughes, Eugene Lyons, Louis 
Bromfield and a host of others who formed The 
American Writers Association to lead the fight against 
the proposal, the original “Cain Plan” seems to be 
stopped. It is certain that the “modified plan” will 
be promulgated by the aggressive ‘Action Commit- 
tee,” the group within the Authors’ League that has 
been labeled as the Communist wing. 

Whatever the status, however the new proposals 
may be presented and pushed, there is one phase of 
the turmoil over the proposed American Authors’ 
Authority that can stand scrutiny by all writers. This 
is the cumbersome, obsolete copyright law under 
which we now work. It was the difficulties encoun- 
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tered under this Jaw, in part, which brought forth the 
radical proposal of the AAA. 

At present, copyright to a literary production that 
may be published in a magazine or as a book, cannot 
be established until the work is printed. If a story 
or article appears in a magazine, for example, and 
that issue is copyrighted by the publisher, he holds 
the copyright. Under the law, this stands even though 
your check may buy only first serial, all serial, or 
any other designated rights. Anyone who has had 
something published in a magazine, then has a chance 
to sell book, or picture, or any other rights, knows 
the troublesome process of getting clearance so other 
rights can be sold. 

For years authors have wished for a law that would 
automatically place title to all rights in the author 
when he or she completes a piece of work. Such a 
law passed th: House of Representatives some years 
ago, was expected to pass the Senate—until Sen. 
Thomas, of Oklahoma, filibustering against another 
bill entirely, so jammed legislative machinery the bill 
died in a torrent of senatorial talk. 

There is much to be desired in correcting some of 
the situations and tribulations that grow out of the 
present copyright law. What really is needed is an 
automatic vesting of title to all rights in the author 
so divisible rights can be sold to each user of the 
product. 

Weighing the radical proposal to put all authors 
into a super-super-union sort of an “‘‘authority,” with 
all the potential grief and dictatorship that might de- 
velop under such a system, against a direct move to 
secure new and adequate copyright legislation, it 
would seem that the latter offers the preferred course. 
It is a program every writer, beginner to big name, 
organization member and those not wishing to be 
“organized,” can support. 


The present obsolete copyright law is the basic 
point at which all writers should aim, to get a new 
and adequate law, rather than fulminating and fight- 
ing over a dictatorship in an “authority.” 
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This Month, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, has set 
up the following rates for editorial material: Articles, 
1200 to 1500 words, $100; shorter articles 750 to 
1200, $75; fiction (depending on length) $100-$200; 
quizzes, $10-$25; fillers, $5-$10; and short-shots, $3. 
“Whenever extensive research by the author is neces- 
sary on an article,’ writes Helen M. Johnson of the 
editorial staff, ““we agree in advance on some speciai 
arrangements. We have found that in most instances 
the articles require so much rewriting, additional edi- 
torial work, research and checking in our own office 
that a higher rate of payment is not justifiable.” 


The following magazines have been discontinued: 


Plane Talk, 350 Sth Ave., New York. 

Deb. 46 W. 55th St., New York 19. 

Good Time Charlie, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nitery Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Renascence, 787 Washington St., New York 14. 

Home Magazine, 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Vet, 1423 E. McMillian St., Cincinnati 6. 

Story Digest, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. §. Home, 1860 Broadway, New York. 
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. . . By PIERRE N. HOLST 


WHEN ideas simply will not come, many a writer 
has wished for a pump-primer for the imagination. 
I found mine in the dictionary. 

Plots are based on ideas. Presumably there’s a 
word for every idea. Therefore, the dictionary, which 
is full of words, is full of ideas from A to Z and 
should be an inexhaustible treasure house of plots. 
But how to find them? Selection and discrimination 
must be used and some system must be followed to 
pick and choose what we're looking for, else we shall 
find ourselves lost in a maze of words and ideas. 
The system described here is a guide through the 
maze. A small desk-size dictionary is best. An un- 
abridged makes the system too cumbersome and 
complicated. 

First, make yourself twelve slips of paper or card- 
board, any size or shape, to use for bookmarkers. I 
use blank bank checks. 

On the top of each marker write one of the fol- 
lowing words and in this order: 1. Star. 2. Traits. 
3. Opposition. 4. Third Party. 5 Problem or Goal. 
6. Setting. 7. Starter. 8. Complications. 9. Incident. 
10. Incident. 11. Incident. 12. Solution. 

Now shuffle up your slips or markers and put 
them at random in different places in your dictionary 
with ends protruding. Scatter them fairly well 
throughout the book. 

Next prepare your work-sheet by writing in the 
left hand column the twelve words corresponding to 
your twelve markers, arranged from top to bottom 
of the work-sheet in the order named. The first six 
items cover the general situation as it exists when the 
story opens. The last six are the advancement of the 
plot—action—and may be arranged and rearranged 
for best effect. The characters, Star, Opposition, 
Third Party, may be male or female, a group or party, 
or even animals, or the forces of nature. The Star is, 
of course, the lead or main character, whose Traits 
are vitally important to the plot. 


The quickest way to explain the system is by illus- 
tration. Here, for example, is a work-sheet showing the 
words found at each marker which seemed applicable 
under the particular marker found at a certain page of 
the dictionary. In this example, I used Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition, and I give the 
page numbers in case you want to check my work. It 
is best to use not more than four or five words under 
each of the twelve headings, otherwise the system 
becomes unwieldy. If you draw a blank on any page, 
turn to the next, until you get three or four words 
that have some relationship with the subject of the 
marker. 

ILLUSTRATIVE WORK-SHEET 


THE SITUATION 


374 STAR 

fifty, fighter, figurehead, Fijian. 
758 TRAITS 

placid, plagiarist, plain, plaintive. 
308 OPPOSITION 

druggist, drum major, drunkard. 
169 THIRD PARTY 


chancellor, changeable, chanteuse. 
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HOW TO FIND PLOTS 
IN THE DICTIONARY 


324 PROBLEM-GOAL 

elope, elude, emaciated, embarrassed. 
121 SETTING 

bower, Bowery, bowling alley, boxing 

match. 

THE ACTION 

287 STARTER 

discipline, disclaim, disclose, discomfort. 
364 COMPLICATION 

fashion, fast, fate, father. 
746 INCIDENT 

philosophize, philtre, phobia. 
649 INCIDENT 

morbid, moribund, moron, morphine. 
1022 INCIDENT 

task, taste, tattle, tattoo. 
263 SOLUTION 


defaced, default, defeat, defense. 


The one and only way to keep from going astray 
in the maze of words in the dictionary, is to keep 
your mind concentrated on the subject of the marker 
found on that particular page. If you are looking for 
words, for example, that might suggest the character 
of your Star, pass up without hesitation other words 
on that page which might suggest Setting, or Prob- 
lem, or any of the others. Your business on that page 
is with Star only. In looking for Trafts you must be 
interested only in words that will give some sugges- 
tion as to the character of your Star about whom the 
story revolves. 

Opbosition may be the villain of the piece. or a 
friendly enemy, or a hindrance of any kind. Third 
Party may be the bone of contention, an innocent 
bystander, or a minor character necessary to the de- 
velopment of the plot. Usually it is the loved one. 
Often, where the story is a plain duel, there is no 
third party. Setting may be a place, a state of af- 
fairs, the social atmosphere, the time, the date, or 
the era. Problem or Goal is what makes it a story, 
whereas Starter is the incident that sets off the fire- 
works. 

To return to our work-sheet: Can’t you see plot 
possibilities in a placid man of fifty opposed by a 
drunkard, both of them in love with the same lady, 
a chanteuse, and each trying to elude the other, but 
meeting at a bowling contest, where the older man 
tries to discipline the other for coming there, in- 
toxicated ? 

Finding plots in the dictionary is a lot of fun— 
and who knows, a masterpiece of plot might be 
pumped up! 


Go 


Pioneer and Gateway, teen-age papers for the West- 
minster Press, 914 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
are having increased sales, and increased submissions, 
according to Mrs. Aurelia Reigner, editor, who adds, 
“It's the author who finds a fresh subject, or presents 
an old one with a fresh viewpoint, who makes the 
grade with us.” 
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By F. MEREDITH DIETZ 


I “A GRAND RUSH OF FRESH 


Editor, THE DIETZ PRESS 


THE Dietz Press (Richmond, 
Va.) thinks the public wants 
a grand rush of fresh air in 
fiction: robust romance and 
good escape reading. Nothing 
sissy. and sentimental — well, 
yes, sentimental, but not the 
tearful poor-little-thing sort. 
The public is still too jittery, 
too emotionally stirred, to sit 
down to quiet, gentle reading. 
The story has to “carry on” in 
mental excitement while the 
body rests under the covers. 
There can be no romance 
without sex but the subject 
can be treated cleanly, and we believe the public is 
disgusted with the sordid manner in which some au- 
thors think the subject can only be handled. 

There’s a difference in the thieving and killing of 
Robin Hood and that of the criminals who make the 
newspaper headlines. The difference is in reason and 
ultimately in the treatment accorded it by the author 
and the reporter. 

We have recently published our first novel, “They 
Took the High Road” by Gurthie Shaw Patch. (The 
Dietz Press, Inc., which publishes at its own risk with 
a royalty contract, has become widely known for its 
attention to Americana with more stress on  Vir- 
giniana: about three vears ago, it expanded to pub- 
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lish scientific and research books for universities, gift 
books, cook books, women’s self improvement books, 
juveniles.) Being small in staff and equipment, we 
had to be cautious in bringing out a novel. 

This book, out two weeks before Christmas, re 
viewed first by the Chicago Sun, was compactly de- 
scribed as ‘‘robust romance and good escape reading.” 

And that’s what we feel the public needs now. The 
tired business woman; the exhausted business man, 
begin their day's reading of careless death-dealing 
fires; rapes; murder; train collisions; airplane crashes ; 
‘Peace’ on edge. They turn from their evening meals 
to more fires, rape, murder, accidents, wounded dove- 
of-peace. They pick up a “modern novel” and read 
of miscégenation, rape, murder, insanity. 

That's why The Dietz Press believes the public 
wants a grand rush of fresh air in fiction. 

We believe American readers are ready for relief 
reading: fast-moving, preferably historical novels in 
which history does not over-intrude on well character- 
ized, ‘‘different’’ heroines and heroes. We also think 
the public wants—and this is what we are seeking- 
good humorous novels, not the burlesque sort or the 
written funny-papers, but stories with some depth, 
humorously treated. 

The reason we stress “historical background” for 
the escape novel is that the reader, while entertained. 
doesn’t feel that he has wasted time. If a sound 
theme underlies the humorous story, the reader re- 
acts the same way. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR 


TRUE POLICE CASES 


True Police Cases, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York 18, is described by Ralph 
Daigh, editorial director, as a “new and revolution- 
ary fact detective magazine.” 

States Mr. Daigh, “It is our intention to publish 
in this magazine a superior version of crime stories. 
Contrary to the general practice in the field, we are 
giving the author a prominent byline. We are avoid- 
ing the cheap sensationalism that characterizes many 
of the publications in the fact detective field, and 
striving mightily to achieve a degree of editorial ex- 
cellence never before achieved in this field. A great 
many of our enthusiastic readers are members of 
state, county and city police forces throughout the 
country. They have been particularly enthusiastic over 
the departures as represented in this magazine . . . 
I would particularly like to call it to the attention of 
your readers because I believe it represents a good 
market for a serious, sincere writer who may be de- 
voting most or all of his time to fiction .. . 

“Every community has in its police records a num- 
ber of interesting, documented crime stories. Fiction 
writers will not only find these records a stimulating 
source for fiction, but a profitable source for actual 
stories that can be written in a manner of which the 
author is proud, and we are proud to publish. 
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The editor of this new book is Horace Brown. He 
should be queried on specific cases before the stories 
are written so that duplication may be avoided and 
so that he may give the author suggestions in the 
presentation of the story.” 

Speaking as editor, Mr. Brown adds: “I can’t over- 
emphasize the necessity for skill in writing. Prior to 
the launching of True Police Cases we decided to 
forego entirely the old methods of formula writing. 
We have abandoned all the old phony and corny 
methods of playing up murder scenes, sex scenes 
and the like. If rape is the motive for a crime, nat- 
urally I have no objection to it being so stated. But 
the statement is enough. What I want is a mystery 
story with good detective work in its solution and 
again, I state, sk/ll in writing. 

“The market is open to far more than detective 
stories. I am interested in some articles, told in 
anecdotal style, that are informative but at the same 
time entertaining. The dull, highly technical article 
has no place in this magazine. 

“We also are interested in short features ranging 
from 500 to 1000 words. These may be either of the 
thumb-nail variety story with punch line endings or 
of an informative nature if the subject has not been 
done previously. (Continued on Page 26) 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 

FOR LITERARY WORKERS—PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
MARCH, 1947 


_The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 
periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 


when readers call our attention to errors or omissions. 


The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 


assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. 
indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘‘Pub.’’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. 


“Ace.” 
When 


specific word rates are not given, ‘‘first-class rates” indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; “‘good 
rates,”” around 1 cent a word; ‘‘fair rates,’’ around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 


magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; “‘S. & S.”’ stands for Street & Smith. 


““Macfadden”’ for 


Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or “‘Unsatisfactory’’ is a warning that delays or non-payment for 
material have been reported by contributors. It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 
sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- 
mitted manuscripts shpuld always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by stamped, addressed return envelopes 


—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 


STANDARD PERIODICALS—A 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
topics of current social and political interest; short modern 
verse. Rev. John La Farge, S.J. $25 per 1700 word article 
(about 1%c), Acc. 

American Legion Magazine, | l’ark Ave., New York, (M) 
Short stories to 4000, and articles, to 1500, with appeal to men. 
especially ex-servicemen; fillers; cartoons. Alexander Gardiner. 
High rates, Acc. (Query.) 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Short stories -4500; short shorts 1000-1500; 
storiettes, 750; vignettes, 500; novels, 25,000. Articles usuall 
arranged for. Summer Blossom; William B. Hart, Fiction 
First class rates. Acc. 

American Mer-ury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 


(M-25) Political, foreign affairs, art, medicine, science, mu- 
sic, etc., articles and essays. short stories, up to 3000; 
verse. Lawrence E. Spivak. 3c up, Acc. 


5 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q-75) 
Articles on subjects substantial general interest in_ clear 
and unpedantic language.’’ 3000- verse; Hiram Haydn, 
$5, printed page, maximum $50; verse, $10-$25; Acc. 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (M-25) Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, 
relations between Sweden and U. S., or stories of prominent 
Americans of Swedish stock. 1000-2000. John W. Larson. 
2c, photos $3, Acc. 

Argosy (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Short stories of colorful, adventureful, dramatic living, to 
4000; novelettes, 8000-9000; complete short novels, 15-16,000. 
Articles, features, verse. Cartoons. Henry Steeger, Ed.; 
Rogers Terrill, Mng. Ed. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. (M-50) Essays, 
human-interest articles, sketches, short stories, verse; unusual 


American Scholar, 


personal experiences; high literary standard. Edward eeks. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Beaver, The. Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural 


history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1%c, Pub. 
Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Belgian personalities, customs, art, etc., 
world; also material on the Belgian Congo, 1000-2000. 
per article. Pub. Query before submission. 
Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine St., Birmingham, 
Mich. (Q) Fiction to 2000, not necessarily about the war, but 
must be of special interest to former airborne men; gliders 
and parachute articles about any phase of airborne, etc.; also 
stories of veteran opportunities and related subjects. Car- 
toons, fillers. Justin P. Buckeridge. Up to 2c, lub. and Acc. 
B yn Digest Magazine, 852 Cypress Ave., Brooklyn 27, 
N.Y. (M-15) Lively interviews with Brooklynites who_ have 
made good anywhere, 1000; short stories with plot and locale 
having direct bearing on Brooklyn; short verse with a Brooklyn 


(M-50) Articles on 
throughout the 
$15-$25 


as: cartoons about Brooklyn. Charles De Mangin. Cc, 

Canadian G cal Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, 
Canada. (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 1000-5000. 


Gordon M. Dallyn. le up, Ace. 

Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. 
(D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up 
to 800; forum to 1200; editorials to 800; poems. Acc. or Pub. 

Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York 17. (W-10) 
Short stories, 1250 up; serials up to 64,000; novels and ar- 
ticles on popular questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons; 
verse only rarely. Kenneth Littauer, fiction editor. First 
class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; 
essays; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Ace. 
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novels, non-fiction features. 
2000-3000. 


Commentary, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-40) Politicas, 
economic, sociological, religicus, literary articles of high qual- 
ity, 4000-6000. Book reviews. Short stories, 2500-4000. Verse, 
any length. Elliot E. Cohen. $150 base rate for articles, Acc. 

Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
(M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Oscar Dys- 
tel. $300 per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 10c. 
‘Out of This World’’ fillers, 15c-20c. Seaman Jacobs, Filler 
Ed., 366 Madison Ave., New York. Acc. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York 19. 
(M 35) Outstanding short stories 4000- : short shorts 1000- 
2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
Arthur Gordon. First-class rates, Acc. 


Desert Magazine, The, E] Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 
feature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
mining, archaeology, exploration, personalities, Indians. (Over- 
stocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson. 1%c and up, prose. 
Vhotos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Digest and Review. 686 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
serial rights on articles on politics, national defense, science, 
psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling. 
No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also 
free copies of issue containing digest. F. L. Nelson. 1c-2c. 


Eagle Leader, 212 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
3. (M) Personality sketches on prominent or interesting Eagle 
members, articles on cities or sections of the country with 
some oe color, 1200-1500. Robert W. Hansen. 3c, photos 

» Pub. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) Arti- 


cles, 5060; cartoons; mystery fiction. Coles Phillips. $100 
to $500, Acc. 

Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 


point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. David A. Smart. Buys according to 
quality and length. Needs satire. Acc. 

Everybody’s Digest, (W. J. Smith, Inc.) 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (M-25) World events, politics, business, 
personalities, unique and human interest stories, humor, etc.; 
fillers. 80% digest, 20% new material Wm. H._ Kofoed, 
Edit. Dir.; eodore Irwin, Ed.; Madalynne Reuter, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Everywhere,- 206 E. 86th St., New York 28. (M) Covers 
the entire field of travel with articles under 3000. Demand 
heavy for shorts and good travel pictures. Will use color 
pictures as well as black and white. No fiction or verse. 
Homer H. Shannon, 2c, Acc. 

Extension (The National Catholic Monthly), 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (M-30) Short stories, 2000-6000; romance, 
adventure, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; 
short-shorts; articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. Good 
rates. 


Far East, The, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. (M-10) Cath- 
olic mission magazine; buys short (1500-1800) stories with 
wholesome plots; short-short stories, to 600; authentic travel 
and human-interest articles and photos on China, Philippines, 
Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; good poetry. Stories, $30, Acc. 
(Send 10c for sample copy. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
During current paper shortage offers limited market for 
dramatized factual military service stories in the ‘‘now it can 
be told’’ category; articles on subjects pertinent to interest 
off overseas veterans; filler features, 400-500, dealing with 
successful readjustment ideas developed by returned veterans; 
anecdotes, 100-300, dealing with amusing overseas experience 
instances. Word length for stories and articles 1500-2500. 
Barney Yanofsky. Good rates, Ace. 

350 Sth Ave., New Pork 1. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Wm. D. Geer, Publisher. 
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47, The Magazine of the Year, Associated Magazines Con- 
45th St., New York 19. (M-35) Editorial 


tributors, Inc., 68 W. 
material largely provided by writer-artist stockholders,” but 
does buy outside short articles, 2000-3000, and short material 


Cartoons; 


amusing, arresting, or stimulating.’ 
Ed. ; 


Ellison, Ed.-Pub.; John Whiting, 
Literary Ed. 10c, Acc. 


“intellectually 
photos. Jerome 
Lawrence Lee, 

Go, 767 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Literate, sophis- 
ticated articles and short pieces about theatres, films, the arts 
and people (nothing press-agentry) 1500-1800, fillers of_same 
character as articles; short stories; cartoons. Arthur George 
Brest. 2c up, on or before Pub. 


33rd St., 
readers; 


Mng. 


New York 16. (M-40) 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 EF. 
short stories; essays; 


Timely articles tor intelligent 


fillers; verse. Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5. (M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on things- 
to-do and places-to-go, to 3500. Ted Patrick. First class rates, 
Acc. 


Human Nature, 1950 Curtis St., Denver 2, Colo. (Q-25) Ar- 
ticles dealing in a_ simplified, popular way with the psychol- 
ogy of behavior, 1 -25) An inspirational conclusion is very 
desirable. Fillers, 150-300. Hallack McCord. le-5c, Acc. (Heavily 
overstocked. ) 


Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-25) In- 
spirational, philosophic and practical advice articles on longev- 
ity, nutrition, health, personal problems. Leonard M. Leonard, 
Ed.; Frances Goodnight, Features Ed. Excellent rates. 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Current interest articles 800-1200 (no rewrites of encyclopedia 
or textbook); short stories, 800-1600. Will Judy. 1%c, Acc. 


Kiwanis Magazine, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Articles on national affairs and community problems, 
1000-1800. Felix B. Streyckmans, Mng. Ed. $35 for 1000 words; 
$50 for those 1500-1800. Pub. 


Let’s Go, (Let’s Go Publishing Corp.), 545 5th Ave., New 
York. (Q-25) Experiences of interesting people in reeeetins 
places; short stories with travel background, to : 
toons; cartoon ideas; fillers; verse. Tom Crane. 2c sles 
bonus. Pub. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th St... New York 19. (Bi-W-10) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, 1000-5000: 
timely human-interest articles; verse; fillers; cartoons. David 


First-class rates, Acc. 

MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. (Semi-M- 
10) Short stories, love, romance, sea, mystery, industrial, war, 
adventure, outdoor, up to 5500. Illustrated articles of Can: 
adian interest, including medical articles; cartoons. A. 
Irwin, Ed. 4c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-25 Jokes; ag 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester. 1%c, Pub. 
exclusive photos. paid for at cost. 

Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3 (Q). Seeks contri- 
butions from all writers with a democratic approach to the 
problems of American life today. Has a basic Marxist editorial 
viewpoint. Samuel Sillen. $10 a page for prose (approx. 500 
words): $20 a page of poetry. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, Marine Corps Schools, Box_ 106, 
Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine Corps 
subjects, 1000 to 5000. illustrated, with emphasis on amphib- 
ious warfare; fillers. Major Houston Stiff, U.S.M.C. 3c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Sth Ave., New York. (Q-$1.50) 
> fake short stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry 
lenry Hurwitz. 1c up. Pub 

Montreal Standard, The, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) 
Features of Canadian interest, short stories, 1000-3000, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000. A. G. Gilbert. 2c up, Acc. 

(W-15) Articles on 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey Si ,New York 7. 
economics up to 2400. Freda Kirchwey. 
1%e, Pub. 


Brown. 


National hic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (M 50) Official journal National Geo- 
graphic Society. Articles on travel and geographic subjects up 
to 7500; photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthiy, The, 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (M-15) Short sturies, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est. 1000-3000. Edward EK Grusd. le to 2c, Pub. 


National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. Fact- 


ual police stories, sports stories, to 1500; personailt —— on 
sports figures; short Washington items. Harold Roswell. 
2c up, b. 

New R c, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, 1800-2500, dealing with economics, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Henry Wallace, Ed., Bruce 
Bliven, Michael Straight, heads of editorial board. 


New York 18. (W-15) 


New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., 
factual and hiographical 


Short stories and humor 400 to 2000; 


material up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14. (M-35) 


Factual descriptive articles of scenic aoe historical points a 
interest in the Western states, 1000-1 James A. Frase 

Sc. Color transparencies (not less than 34x44"), $15- $25: 
black and white 8x10 glossies, $3-$5. 

Pageant (Hillman Periodicals), 535 Sth Ave., New York 172. 
(M-25) Pocket-size magazine using only original material, arti- 
cles, photographic features. Articles on any subject of interest 
to a mass circulation periodical, to Many short fillers. 


Vernon Pope. 
Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., (E.0.W.- 
10) Human interest and local history for * ‘Americana.’ Photo- 


sequences, 8-16 pictures, with captions and brief accompanying 
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text, $5 up for each photo, plus 5c up for text. Donald Mc- 


Neil. 5c a word for edited material, Acc. 

PEN (Public Employee’s News), P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, 
Colo. (M) Articles, 500-1500; short stories and vignettes, 500- 
1500; verse; fillers; all materal warhol interesting to 
teachers, federal and public workers—out-of-doors, love, domes- 
tic, rural, juvenile, medical, scientific, fashion, education, 
health, sports; cartoons, $5-$15. A. H. Lindsay. 5c, fiction and 
articles; $2-$10 verse; up to $10 photos, Acc. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine St., Chicago 13. Short, hu- 
man-interest, people- and-places — 80% pictorial. Fred 
erick O. Schubert. 1c, photos, $5, 

Practical Knowledge Monthly, 1139 : Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. (M-10) Practical applied psychology, popular mechanics, 
self-help, vocational articles, 1000, all written for men who are 
ambitious to get ahead. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 2c, photos 


$2-$3, Acc. 
Rail Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 


and photo stories. Query editor beforehand statin 
and qualifications for handling. Henry B. Comstock. 
trates, Acc. (Overstocked with poetry and fillers.) 
_ Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Goou rates, Acc. 
Reader’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M-25) 
Pocket-size magazine using reprints. and original material. 
Open market for self-help, and anti-Fascist, post-war, foreign 
affairs, etc., articles; profiles of interesting people, 1200-1 F 
with occasional article to 3000; fillers. E. A. Pillar. 
Redbook (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Short stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature ar- 


subject 
ood 


ticles. Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 
Rotarian, The, 35 I. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (M-25) Au- 
thoritative articles on business and industry, social and eco- 


sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000 


nomic problems, travel 
Case. First-class rates, Acc. 


Little fiction used. Leland D. 


Salute, 19 Park Pl., New York 7. 
national problems with G.I. point of view; 
love stories, and humor to 3000; cartoons and cartoon 


(M-25) Articles on current 
fiction, especially 


ideas. Ed. 5-10c, Acc. 

Saturday Evening P. The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia z (W-10) irs on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; novelettes, 12,000-20,000; serials 40,000 to 
60,000 ; lyric and humorous verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction 
fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates, Acc. (Reports 
within a week.) 

Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


Saturday 
19. (W-15) Articles, essays, verse, fact-items, on literature; 
cartoons. Norman Cousins, 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Published by Navy 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the akon marine; aviation; also first person 
stories of war adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. 
Query. 

Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 6. (M-25) 
accurate travel articles; photos; serewens: cover ideas, 
J. Price. 2c; photos, $2, Pub. (Query.) 

South, the Magazine of Travel to the South, Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. (M-25) Articles, 2000; fiction, 2500; short 
featurettes, 500, directed to people interested in travel, from 
writers familiar with the fascinating South of our own country 
and the Latin Americas. Ray M. Thompson. Up to 2c; photos 
to $5; cartoons with travel twist, $5, Pub. 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
Se. Cincinnati 10. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human- 
interest features on prominent Catholic achievements and 
individuals; articles on current events, especially when hav- 
ing Catholic significance, 2000-2500, short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2000-2 Extra pay- 
ment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspirational, 
religious, and nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c 
up, Acc. 

Success Today, 227 FE. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Articles 
stressing principles of success; actual success stories of living 
people, singly or grouped. Douglas Lurton, Ed.; Donald Cooley, 
Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 


Factual, 
Harry 


New York 17. (M-25) Human 
articles to 1500; 

to 500; short 
shorter articles 
quizzes, 


247 Park Ave., 
(national and international) 
popular science; fillers, fact items, etc., 
stories. Ada Siegel. Articles 1200-1500, $100; 
750-1200, $75; fiction (depending on length) $100-$200; 
$10-$15; fillers, $5-$10; short-shots, $3, Acc. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W-magazine 
section of 24 newspapers). Romance, mystery, adventure, hu- 
morous short stories, 1200-4000; short articles on popular sci- 
ence, interesting “eye sports, news subjects making 
for a better America, to 1500-2500; interesting non-war shorts, 
500-1000; fillers, cartoons, short animal material; appealing 
animal photos. William I. Nichols. 


Times Magazine, The, Times Sq., New York 18. Articles, 
1500-2500, and verse based on the news, topics relating to 
sports, nature, science, education, the world of_ fashion and 
of women’s interest. Lester Markel, Sunday Ed. $150-$200 
tor full-size article. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) Forward- 
looking and unbiased articles of, general interest; world affairs, 
economics, science, education, literature and the arts together 
with exceptional fiction, verse, and book reviews. Eileen J. 
Garrett. $125 up, Acc. 


Toronto Star Weekly, 


This Month, 


interest political 


y, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, to 2000. Nov- 
els, 40,000-45,000; and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 300- 
4500; love-adventure, romantic, western, myetery., detective, etc. ; 
photos; cartoons. Jeannette F. Finch, Article Ed.; Gwen 
Cowley, Fict. Ed. 3c up, Ace. 
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Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Satirical, topical short stories, articles, essays, on unusual sub- 
jects, not addressed to a purely feminine public. Harry Bull. 
Varying rates, Acc. 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (Q) 
Description of places and things of interest to traveler and 
vacationer within limits of U. S. with photos. H. M. Collier. 
$50 per article, Acc. 

True, (Country Press), 1501 Broadway, New York 18. (M-25) 


factual subject of interest to men—adventure, personality, 
sports, hunting, fishing—to 5000. Fillers 500 up. Cartoons; 
cartoon ideas. Bill Williams. According to value, Acc. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political essays 
3000-7000: short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
M-20)° Articles 300-1200, photos of out-of-doors, natural sci 
ence, history, etc., on Calif., Ariz., Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and So. Colorado. Verse. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3%c, Acc. 

Whisper, (Harrison Pubs.) 340 W. 57th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Exposé articles and startling news features, heav- 
ily illustrated. Edythe Farrell. 2%c; photos $5, Acc. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000-6000. 
IIelen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


Any 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Robb Sagendorph. Short fiction, 
articles, 1500; verse, 8 lines; fillers, cartoons, photos. 
Yankee trading instinct appeal’ 1c-2c; 3c-5c, verse. 


Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 227 I. 


44th St., New York 17, (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles 
on living. 1200-2500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas 
Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Personality, 227 E. 44th St.. New York 17. (Twice a 
year.) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. 
Good rates, Acc. 


STANDARD PERIODICALS—B 


Alaska Life Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Articles, short stories, <n Alaska or of particular interest to 
Alaskans, 1500-4000; verse, 4-40 lines. Don Reed. M%c, Pub. 
Alcance, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) Literary and 


cultural material of North American life and thought directed 
to Latin America. Frances R. Grant. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, 


American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. ¥%c up, shortly 
after Pub. 

Best Stories, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. (M-25) Short 
stories of general appeal and literary merit to 5000; ) short- 
shorts. New authors encouraged. L. C. Tolces. Payment ac- 
cording to merit. (First serial rights.) 

California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M) _ Safety articles; school or city safety drives; 500- 
2500. W. Jackson. lc, Acc. 

Canadian Foru The, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Can. 


(M-25) Short pores to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian 
social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary 
quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and 
articles in subscriptions. 

ational Magazine, 335 McGill St., Montreal 
Articles bearing on Canadian National Rail- 


Canada. 
C. W. Higgins, 


ways’ activities and railway problems, to 1500. 
Mng. Ed. Acc. 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 Washington St., Chicago (Q-$1.25) 
Articles and short stories, 4000-6000; and poetry, Jewish sub 
jects and minority problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. “ec, 
Acc. 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Articles on religious, economic a. social topics, 2000; verse. 
Chas. Clayton Morrison. Indefinite rates. 

Common Ground, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. | (Q-50) 
Articles, fiction, and oetry on_ the racial-cultural situation 
and folk materials in America, 1500- $000. Margaret Anderson, 


Ed. $5 printed page. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-15) In- 
dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 
public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philip Burn- 
ham. Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., New York. Entirely staff- 
written. Buys no outside contributions, Jesse Zunser, Ed. 

Current History, 2030 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31. (M-25) 
Historical news, world affairs, diplomacy, strategy; important 

S. events; important documents. D. G. Redmond. Ic, Pub. 


Flying Age Traveler (Harry Hayden Pubs.), 545 Sth Ave., 
New York 17. Articles about interne, off- trail glances to go 
which can, preferably, be reached by plane; ealing with 
any and all angles of aviation and/or air tenet, under 3000; 
fiction with aviation slant, to No cartoons or try. 
Fashion-section ideas of interest to air travelers. John ichel. 
Flat rate, Acc. 

Forum, 2030 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31. (M-25) Articles of 
general political, social, or literary interest, 2500 up; essays; 
verse. Redmond. Ic. 

Future, La Salle Hotel, Chicago 5. 
azine of U. S. Junior C. of C. rticles on any subject of 
interest to vig By men (21-35) to 2000, with illustrations. 

ower, 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000-3500; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; personalities and articles of general 
interest, 300-1300; short illustrated articles for women’s and 


(M-25) National mag- 


March, 1947 


children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $4 to $8 per short story, 
varying rates for articles, photos $3, Acc. 


Hence, 68 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 
of veteran interest, 500-3000; short stories of 


(M-25) Articles 


general interest, 


novelettes, serials; veteran-interest editorials, 500; fillers, 250; 
verse, jokes, photos. Albert H. Harbold. ‘ec up, Pub. 
Imprimatur, (A Literary for Bibliophiles) VP. 
Box 322, Winston-Salem 1, N. (Q) Authoritative high 
quality articles on specialized such as_ publishing, 
hook marketing. research, first editions, bibliography, rare 
hooks, fine typography, and so forth, 1000-2500. Loyd Emer- 
son Siberell. Varying rates. 

J. C. Review, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. (M) Easy-to- 
read, popular style articles cn vocational guidance, child care, 


family welfare, and care of the aged. Louis Ludwig. 3c-5c, Acc. 


(No longer in market for outside material.) 
eatherneck, 1336 New York Ave., N.W., Washingt 13, 
be (M-15) ‘Articles by enlisted Marines only. wate 


Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canada. Digest 
national only, except for ‘‘Pot Pourri’’ anecdotes and brief 
stories. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
interest articles and articles dealing with the cultural _in- 
stitutions, business, people, and day-by-day life in Mexico; 
2000 words plus photos. Ind., Pub. N. C. Belth, 
Exec. EG, 


(M-40) Human- 


. Q., Canada. 
Pub. (No 


Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, 
(M-15) Short stories to 1500. Roslyn Watkins. 
editorial requirements at present.) 

Mocse Magazine, Moose Blig., 1016 N. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, 


har Uses only Moose news and pictures. Niver W. Beaman. 
nd. 

Mozark Magazine, Wow Publications, Eolia, Mo. Hobby 
I'terary travel magazine featuring the literature, people, scenic 
wonders of the Ozarks and other sections of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and the South. Uses poems with the Ozark ‘slant. 
Sketches and pictures of people and scenery. Articles about 


hobbies, writers, artists, radio, stage, and travel in the South. 


layment in prizes cnly. 


National Digest, 2030 Upiacd Way, Philadelphia 31. (M) 
Mainly a digest. All original material staff-written. D. G. 
Redmond. 

Nevada Magazine, !’.0. Box 37, Minden, Nev. (M) A-1 type 


of material dealing with Nevada and Sierra Nevada region, in- 
cluding fiction based on true legendary data; verse. Nominal 
rates; verse, $1, slightly more if accompanied by photo. 


_New Masses, 104 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive economic articles, addressed particularly to 
the middle class; also short stories, reportage, sketches, poems 
cartoons, photos. Jcseph North. $15 per story, Pub. (Marx- 
ist. 

New Mexico Magazine, Iustrated 


Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) 


articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 per 
article, I'uh. Verse, no payment. 
Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-45) 25,000 word 


Pays up to $5000 


abridgements of current best-selling books. 
in original 


for abridged reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested 
material.) 
Opinion, 17 F. 42nd St., New York 17. 


(M-25) Articles 2000; 


short stories 2900; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. le. Pub. 

Our Army, 1012 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M-30) 
Stimulating controversial military articles; short service 
stories 1000 to 3000; jokes; cartoons; regular army back- 
ground. Raymond W. Porter. About “c, Pub. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) S. P. C. A. organ. Animal articles, up to 500; photos. 
W. A. Swallow. Mc, Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson P!., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (2M-25) Pro- 
fessional type articles on “naval subjects, of interest to en- 
listed personnel; authentic articles on naval subjects, 2000- 
4000; action naval short stories; Photos; humorous and fact 
essays with naval slant. R. C. Fay. “ec-1%ec, Pub. No pay- 
ment for verse. 


Pacific Frontier and the Philippines, 704 California St., Los 
Angeles, (2-25) Feature articles on social, economic and - 
litical issues, 2000, as well as short stories depicting the 
problems and cultural potentialities of the people of the Pacific 
basin. Verse; jokes; fillers, cartoons; cartoon ideas. Stanley 
B. Garibay. Pub. “ec. 

Pan American, The, (Famous Features Syndicate), 1150 Ave- 
nue of the America’s, New York 19. $7.50 yr. including Year 
Book. Articles on Latin America, business and industrial sub- 
jects preferred. Fillers about Latin America; exceptional photos. 
$15 up, Pub. 

ao Lovers, 532 Pine Ave., Long Beach 2, Calif. (M-25) 

for men using pipe smoking and 
rite subjects, to 1000. Geo, ushman. lc, Pub., for 
articles of a technical or semi- sosiaaad nature; no payment 
for other material. 


Profitable Hobbies, 3958 Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. (M-25) 
Original how-to-do-it articles; features demonstrating the 
financial. possibilities of hobbies; stories built around _ in- 
dividual hobbyists, to 3000; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Fact 
items. T. M. O’Leary. 1c, photos, $1-$5,Pub. 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. (Q-35) Short 


stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 


Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Rocky Mountain Life, 317 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver 
2, Colo. (M-25) Articles with regiqnal appeal (personalities, 
arts, sports, fashions entertainment), 1000-1200; humorous 


500; Western fillers. William J. 


essays and short stories 1000-2 
i Pub. 


Barker, $10 articles; $1 each filler, 


Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., New York. (Semi- 
An.-$1) Scholarly articles and essays on Russia, past or pres- 
ent, 3000-3500. $25, Acc. 


Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of anadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. % to lc, photos $2-$3, b. 

Sascol Wrangler, I. O. Box 479, Napa, Calif. (M) Illustrated, 
rural out-doors, Western historical articles; short fact items 
of the same type. Thomas L. McHugh. 34c, Pub. 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctivs short 
stories, ‘‘novellas.”’ Whit Burnett. Moderate rates, Pub. 


Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, Cleveland. 
(W-10) 1200-word short-shorts of general interest, not limited 
to old-age pensioners. Jesse George Murray. $15-$25 each, 
Pub. 

Trail-R-News, Griffin- Patterson Bldg., 544 W. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale, Calif. (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those 
built around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. 1c, Pub. (Slow.) 

Travel. (McBride) 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. M-35) 
Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. ic, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. 


U. S. Army Review, 314% S. 4th, Springfield, Il. (Bi-M) 
lersonal, human- interest military features, with articles to 
1500. Harry C. Ford. “ec up. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 Sth Ave., New York 18. (M-25) 
Material largely from naval personnel; to 2000. H. C. Black 
erby. Yc, Pub. 

Viva, 510 W. 10th St., New York 25. (Q) Literary and 
critical essays, short stories, and poetry of high literary 
quality. José Garcia Villa. . 


Washington Fillibuster, 1921 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
(Me 15) Non- political articles, 2500; all types short stories 
to 2500; light verse, and extremely good serious verse, short; 
well-executed and clever cartoons. All material designed for 
literate and intelligent readers. Up to $50 for each story ot 
article, Pub. Prompt reports. (Under new management.) 
Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Q-10 for 
duration.) Articles on travel, history, biography, 200-1500; 
essays on Cooperatives and social reform, 1000-1200; short 
stories along socialistic lines; varied verse. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Vayment as agreed, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 
the World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Woodmen of 
(M-5) Horace L. Rosenblum. $5, Acc. (Temporarily out of 
market. 

Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 103 l’ark Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Material on psychological subject-matter, 1-2000; fill- 


ers; stories and occasional poetry with psychological slant. 
Dr. Thomas Garrett, Ed.; Lesley Kuhn, Mng. Ed. le-2c, Ace. 


adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, Canadian interest, up 


mystery, 
Ed. 3c up, Acc. 


to 2000. Mary-Etta Macpherson, Mng. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, (Coast-to-Coast Il’ub. Co.) 1790 
Broadway, New York. (M-5) Love and pea stories with 
housewife slant, 3500-5000; short-shorts, 1200-1500; light arti- 
cles, 1000; short verse; how- to-do-it items; cartoons. Joan 
Ranson. Approx. 2c,  Acc.; short shorts, $50-$75; short 
stories, 3500-5000, $100-$150; 4-6 part serials, $600. 


Family Circle Magazine, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M-5) Short stories 1500-3500. R. R. Endicott, 3-5c, Acc. 
(Limited market.) 

Family Digest, 549 N. Jefferson, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) 
Articles. 1000-1500; short stories, 1500-2000, on family sub- 
jects. F. A. Fink. %ec-2c, Pub. 

Flower Grower. The, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
17. Articles and photographs on gardens and flowers: also, 
poetry on gardens and flowers. J’oems, $1-$5. Paul F. Frese. 


Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Love, humor, unusual career articles; good personality 
pieces; politics; world affairs; social problems; how-to arti- 
cles; ‘acts with light treatment: fillers. Elizabeth Venrose, 
Ed. $25-$150, Acc. (Query on articles.) 

Good eee (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York 19 (M-: Short stories up to 10,000; short articles; 
verse R Mayes. Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Distinguished short stories only; not popular magazine ma 
terial. Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, 
Lit. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Articles of interest to Southern women, 
800; short stories, 1200-3000; novelettes, 10,000; short-short 
stories, 800-1200; cartoons. Mrs. Charleen McClain. 3c, Acc. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well illustrated. Human 
interest features for family. L. R. Varney, 2c, Pub. 

tHome Life, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M-5) Short 
stories and feature articles of interest to home and family 
groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-800; short poems of lyric 
quality, human interest, and heauty; occasional photos; fillers, 
cartoons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. Burton. “c average, Acc. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M- 3) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, unusual travel 
and architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc. 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Tlearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on building, 
remodeling. decor: ating, gardening, entertaining, cooking, 
house maintenance, etc. Largely staff-written. Elizabeth Gor- 
don. Acc. 

hold, 812 Kansas Ave, Topeka, Kans. (M-20) 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
25) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Uses in every issue an article by physician and 
other suitable articles not over 750 words. No fiction. No pay- 
ment for verse except free copies of magazine. No photos. 
Only magazine of its kind edited by a professional registered 
nurse. Beulah France, R.N., Yc, Pub. 

American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-15) Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, 
interior decorating, building, gardening, ° ildren, family 
health, homecrafts, 800 to 2000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 


Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q-25) Author- 
itative articles on baby care, home features, and occasionally 
a short story of appeal to this particular field; verse. Louise 
Cripps. 2-5c. 

Baby Talk, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Lightly 
handled but constructive articles about babies and their care. 
1000-2000. Irene Parrott. lc, Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, la. (M-15) Practical garden, building, foods, furnish- 
ings, child care and training articles, 500- 
2500. Frank McDonough. 2c up, b. 

Brides Magazine, 527 5th Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 
100-1500, covering fashions, furnishings and home decoration, 
ee , of interest to brides. Marian E. Murtfeldt. Varying rates, 

ce. 

Business Girl, Business Girl Publishing Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. (M-25) ‘Success stories of business girls, with photos 
of girls written up, 1000-1500; fillers on women in unusual 
businesses, 200-400, $5, Acc. Jokes for ‘‘Good Humor’’ col- 
umn, 50c each. Betty Oliver, Pub. 


Californian, The, 210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. (M-25) 
Articles on interesting women in Californian life, careers for 
women, etc., 750-1000; light, warm, mood, character, plot 
short stories, 1000- 1800; alifornia travel articles; humorous 
or light emotional verse. Osherenko, Ed.; Donald Carl- 
son, Mng. Ed. Varying rates, Pub. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Shoit stories to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500; photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. J. Herbert Hodgins. Ic, b. 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) ‘Artes to 3000 of interest to the business girl, age 
20-30; short stories; fillers; verse; cartoons. Mrs, Frances 
Harrington. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-15) Short stories, love, married-life, parental problems, 
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Household and general articles, short stories 1000-5000. Nelson 
Antrim Crawfcrd. 2c up, verse 50c 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) (Na- 
tional Federation Business & Professional Women’s Cluhs) 
Articles expressing woman's viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional womén’s problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures: light, humorous articles. woman’s 
angle, 1500-1800. Verse 2-5 stanzas. Frances Maule. $5-$35 
per article, verse $2-$3, Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (M-25) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 4000-7500; 
serials, 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000° short lyric verse; fill: 
ers, cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
25) Short stories and articles of interest to young women, 
ages 18-30, 1500-3500. Fiction editor, George Davis. Acc. 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) rticlon of Canadian interest on fashion, society, the 
arts, — 

McCall’s Magazine. (McCall), 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
25) Serials’ 40,000:; complete novels, 20,000; novelettes, 10- 

2,000; short stories, 5000-6000; articles; verse. Otis L. Wiese. 
class Acc. 

Milady of California, 3839 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
(M-25) Interpretative articles and short stories; verse in the 
love and domestic fields. Kira Melis. 2c. Verse, $10, Pub. 

Mothers Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St., Winona, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles, 300-500; short stories 2500-2700; short verse. Dorothy 
Leicht. Fair rates, Pub. 

Mr. and Mrs., 208 N. Wells St., Chicago 4. (M-25) General 
interest publication with one section each for men, family, and 
women. Articles and fiction, 500-2500. No material on relig- 
ion, politics, racial or class problems. Mysteries wanted. Car- 
toons and small humorous comic strips. Verse; fillers; jokes. 
Stanley Gilbert. Pays by subscriptions. 

My Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York (M) Articles to 1500 of 
interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers of 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. Gertrude War- 
burton. lc up, Pub. 

National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man,, Canada. (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture articles; short stories, 4500; verse. L. E. Brownell. 
rates, Acc. 

National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M) Scientifically accurate, but informally written, il- 
lustrated articles on rearing and education of children, to 
Eva H. Grant. Ic, photos $1-$3, Acc. 

arents’ Magazine, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York 17. 
CM: 30) Articles on family relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2000-3000. Clara Savage Littledale. 
Up to $100 for articles, Acc.; shorts on childhood and teen-age 
problems $5 each, Pub. 
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Rural Farm Journal, (Moss Pubs.) 1275 Boscobel Ave., New 
York. Short stories, 1000-1500, slanted toward the rural and 
small-town housewife. Arthur S. Moss. Ind. (Heavily over- 
stocked. ) 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11. (M-15) Largely 
staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 


Query. Walter Doty. 

Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and Garteine, 
4th Floor, Moore Bldg., San Antonio 6, Texas. (M-25) Useful 
articles for the home- maker and gardener oi the South, prin- 
cipally those in the $3000-$5000 income group, 1200. Top-notch 


photos. Kenneth Kitch. lc, Acc. or by arrangement. 
Thriftway Family Magazine, 175 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
Articles on home management, home building, home moderniza- 
tion, with emphasis on ‘“‘before-and-after’’ details. New ideas 
on thrift as applied to buying or owning a home. Good photo- 
graphs a requisite. Walter Fillan. Payment by arrangement, 


Pub. 

be *s Woman, (Fawcett Pubs., Inc.), 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18. (M-25) Short stories, 3000-7000; novelettes, 
12,500; novels 22,000. Special interest in all the phases of con- 
temporary life which affect and interest the young woman of 
1947, Personality and how-to-live articles; surveys of social, 
psychological and medical problems based on the experiences 
and experiments of authorities in these fields. Self-help, Spots 
fillers, 800. Top rates. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel. 


Exec. Ed. 
Two-to-Six, 221 W. 57th St., New York 19. _(M-25) Ar- 
ticles on child care and behavior, age 2-6, 1000-1500; good il 


lustrative photos of children 2-6; cartoons, Tracy Samuels. 
Varying rates, Acc. 

Vogue, Incorporating Mew! Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
ton —“ New York 17. 2M-35) Articles of interest to wo- 
men, 1500-2000; photos. NS poetry, no fiction. $150 up, Acc. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton P!., Hollywood 28. (Semi- 
M) All types of interesting, readable fiction to 2000; short- 
shorts and timely well-illustrated articles of interest to the 
homemaker, to 1200; two-part serials; humorous, everyday 
incidents for ‘‘Living Humor,’’ 100-300 words, $25, Acc. Aud- 
ree Lyons. 2%c-5ce, Acc. 

Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 2000, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style; pic- 
ture features; jokes. Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Dorothy M. John- 
son, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human in erest appeal to American women; serious 
and humorous articles, 1000. Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed.; Mabel 
Hill Souvaine, Ed. Rates on arrangement. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Women’s and household interests. Ar- 
ticles, 2500-6000; short stories, tc 10,000; novelettes, 15,000; 
short novels, to 25,000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman's Life, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) A com- 
panion publication to Your Life and Your Personality, help- 
ful, entertaining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman's 
life. Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


ALL-FICTION OR “PULP’’ MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Distinctive adventure short stories, novelettes, serials. Action 
ballads, 50c per line. Kenneth S. White. 2c up. Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 23u l’ark Ave., New York 17, (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes; book length 
novels. Articles of masculine interest. Donald Kennicott. 
rates, 

ioc Savag agazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
(Bi- M- adventure short stories, 1000- any lo- 
- Must be well-written. Rosmond. 1%c up, Acc. 

le Stories, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. 
es 20) Adventure_ short stories, novelettes of the African 


jungles. Robert Kuehnle. lc up, Acc. (Wide-open market 
now.) 

Mammoth Adventure, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Strong action stories, any type of 
background. Length range from 2000-75,000. Raymond A. 
Palmer, Ed.; Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1c-3c, Acc. 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up to 6000; novel- 
ettes, 10, 5,000; serials; book lengths; fillers, 50-500, True 
adventures to 1000, Dorothy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc. 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written on assignment: several short fast-action 
detective-crime stories not over 6000. Margulies. lc up, 

ce, 

Black Mask, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective short stories and novelettes to 20,000. 
Kenneth White. 2c up, Acc. 

Chief Detective, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 Sth Ave., 
New York 18. (Q) Same requirements as em Detective. 
Raymond W. Porter. 1c up, Acc. 

Crack Detective Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Detective 
fiction stressing plot and characterization; short stories and 
novelettes, 3000-8000 Ro Lowndes, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. Fast- 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


March, 1947 


Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 20,000. Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 


Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 k. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; 
detective-mystery- -menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; John White, Ed. Good rates. 


Detective, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
M-15) Mystery and action with emphasis on character; short 
stories around 5000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Acc. 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-15) Thrills. fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 
interest. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; John White, Ed. lc 
up, Acc. 

_ Ellery Queen’ ystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. (M-25) Stories ~ y detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, ©. K. Cartoons. taboos, no angles 
editorially. ‘‘Ellery Queen.”’ $150 up for average length 
short story, Acc 
_Gem_ Detective, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 5th Ave., 
New York 18. (Q) Wide-open market for action detective 
stories, clearly and simply written, with a warm, human 
touch. Raymond W. Porter. lc up, Acc. 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20,000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 


Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
All material on contract. 

Mammoth ective, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, (Bi-M) Fast-action detective mysteries with lots of dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range in length—2 

x Raymond A. Palmer, Ed; Howard Browne, Mng. 
1%-3c, Acc. 

Mammoth Mystery, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (M-25) Fast-action detective mysteries with lots of dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range of length, - 

. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed.; Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 
1%-3c, Ace. 

Mystery Book Magazine. (Mystery Club, Inc.) 10 E. 40th 
St.. New York 16. Mystery material of exceptional merit. 
Short-shorts; short stories to 6000; novelettes, 7000-30,000; first 
serial rights book-lengths to 50,000. Leo Margulies, Ed.; 
Charles N. Heckelmann, Assoc. Ed. 2c and up. 

Noe oars. (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E, 42nd St., New York 
17, (Bi-M-25) Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 
12,000. Alden Norton. Good rates, Acc. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Fast-action detective, crime = stories 1000- 
— length novels by arrangement. Margulies. Ic 
up, Acc. 

grog Detective, (Thrilling) 10 & 40th St., New York 16. 
iy 15) Detective short stories, -6000; novelettes, 7000- 

10,000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., 
Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. M-25) 
Good detective stories with emphasis on detection, 1000-5000. 
L. V. Tolces. Payment according to merii. Acc. 


New York 17. 
le-1%ec, Ace. 


Speed Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M) Fast-moving detéctive stories to Little market 
for shorts; novelettes usually on order. lc-1%c, Acc. 


Speed Mystery (Trojan), 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
Reprint detective book. 

Shadow Mag. (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Mystery detective stories 1500-10,000. Must be well- 
written. B. Rosmond. 1%c up, Acc. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. (Bi- 
M) Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, hy arrangement. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 
19, (Bi-M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
5000; novelettes, 8-10,000; woman interest welcome. A. A. 
up, Acc. 

10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 
19, M-10) Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 8-10,000. 
A. A, Wyn. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M)  Action-detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
7000-10,000, novels, 15-20,400. Leo Margulies. ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length detective novel by arrangement; short 
stories to 6000. Leo Margulies, lc up, Acc . 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


Ace High, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Fast-moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories 
to ‘Ace! novelettes and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden, Ed. 
Acc. 

on Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19 
On 0) ant stories of the West with good woman interest. 
3000-25,000. Robert Kuehnle. lc up, Acc. 

Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) A few short stories, 5000. Western novelettes, 10,000; 
novels 17,000, Western fact articles 1500. Michael Tilden, 
Mng. Ed. Everet Ortner, Ed. 1c, Acc. 

Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc., Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M- 15) Short 
stories, 2000-5000. Novels, 40-50,000. Rates by agreement. Rob- 
ert W. Lowndes, 1c, Acc. 


Cc ete Cowboy Novel Maggzine, (Columbia 
Inc.— ble Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-1 
Same as Blue Ribbon Western. 
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Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 FE. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Vigorous, human Western short stories, 2000- 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10,000; novels, 18,0600: emotional inter- 
est, realistic characterization. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; 
George Murphy, Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Doubhle 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Exciting Western, ee 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Western action ere short stories, 1000-6000; nov- 
elettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Famous Western (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church Si., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novelettes, to 
9000; short stories 2000-5000; fact articles to 1500. Robert W. 
Lowndes, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Fifteen Western Tales, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000, novel- 
ettes to 12,000. Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. le up 

ce, 

Fighting Western, (Trojan luls.) 125 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M) Western action stories. 1c-1¥%c, Acc. 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-15) 
Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, 9000-15,000. 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed. Ic, Ace. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, 2500-9500; novelettes, 
10,000-17,500; novels; articles; of covered-wagon days. Paul 
Payne. lc up, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazines, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, g woman interest 4000-8000; 15-25,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. lc up, Ace. 

Leading Western, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-10) Western action stories. lc-l%c, Acc. 

Memmoth Western, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (Bi-M-25) Stories of the Old West, from shorts of 
1000 words to full-length novels of 75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, 
Ed., Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novel- 
ette, several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, 
with no modern touches. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


New Western, (Ficticneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 5000; 
novels and novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., 


Everett Ortner, Ed. Up to lc, Ace. 

Popular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M- 15) Two 10,000-word novelettes on free-lance market; 
10,000-word Sheriff Blue Steele story on assignment; short 
stories to ld West with no modern touches. Leo Mar- 
gulies. lc up, Acc. 

Prize Western, (Atomic Action Magazines), 512 Sth Ave., 
New York 18. (Q) Clearly and simply written Western 
stories, full of action, but with good motivation. Raymond 

Porter. lc, up. 

Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) “Book. length novels on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000 ; 8000-10,000. 1c, Acc. 

Real Wes (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 *Cinirch St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1- Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
(M) Western action stories. le-1%c, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
(M-25) Dramatic, emotional colorful stories of the 


York 17. 
old west. girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., 
George Murphy, Ed. Ic up, Ace. 


10 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
4000, novelettes. 9-11,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Fast-moving, action- packed short stories, Western 
law man’s viewpoint, 1000- . Book-length novel by arrange- 
ment. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6000; 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margul ies. le up, Acc. 

West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-15) Book- 
length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 1000- 
6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 8000 and 10,000 with strong human interest—-range, out 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same _ require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12,- 
000; novelettes 8000-9000. John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
8-10,000. Ruth Dreyer. 1c up, Acc. 


SPORT 
Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories to 4000; novels 10-20,000, 
all with baseball theme. Jack O’Sullivan. ‘Ie up, Acc. 


Exciting Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-15) 20,000-word lead novel, 10,000-word novelette; sev- 
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eral shorts not over 6000; covering amateur, professional, col- 
legiate, etc. football. Leo Margulies. lec, 

Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-15) 25,000-word lead novel featuring football or baseball; 
short stories, any sport, to 6000. Odd sports especially de- 
sirable. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the ring, 4000-8000; 10,000-25,000. Jack 
le, Acc. 

\ Sports (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Be MD) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly inthe 
sports field—shorts, 50¢ ; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Sub- 
mit 3 months ahead of season. Some fact articles by sports 
ge age A. Wasserman, Ed.; Alden H. Norton, Edit. Dir. 
c, Acc. 

Popular Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-15) 30,000-word lead novel; shorts to 6000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. lc up. Acc. 

Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-15) 25,000-word lead novel about baseball or football only; 
—s short stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, 
Acc 

Sports Novels, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi- i. 15) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 
sports field. Shorts, 5-6500; novelettes, 10-15,000. Stories should 
be submitted three months ahead of season. Occasional by-line 
st articles by sport celebrities. Alden Norton, Ed. Dir. 1c up, 

ce. 

Super Sports, (Columbia Pubs., Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (Q-15) All types of sports; adult motivation and 
situations. Short stories, 1500-6000; novelettes, 7000-9000. Rob- 
ert W. Lowndes. Ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Semi-An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16. 
(0-15) Three 8-10,000-word novelettes; several shorts under 
6000, All types of sports stories wanted; odd sports especially 
desirable. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Sky Fighters, (Thrilling) 1 EF. 40th St., New York 16. (Q 
15) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth ny 
activities in aviation industry, etc., 1000-6000; novels, 15, 
Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novels, 18-25.000; novelettes, 
10-15,000; short stories, 3000-7000. Robert Kuehnle. 1c up, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. Mcllwraith. 
Ie, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, (M-25) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10, ; nov- 
elettes, 10-40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed., 
“or Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Science Fiction, (S. & S.) ~ E. 42nd St., New 
yor 77. (M-25) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1%c, Acc. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (All Fiction Field-Vopular) 205 
FE. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Fantastic novelettes, 
short stories and verse of exceptional quality. Mary Gnaed- 
inger, Ed.; Alden H. Norton, Ed. Dir. Good rates, Acc. 

Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000- 
10,000, novelettes to 40,000; novels, 40-60, Definite air 
of fantasy, not straight science. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed.; 
Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 676 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Imaginative short stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
4000-25,000. Good adventure feel. Must concern planetary at- 
mosphere, space travel, rather than be mere future projections. 
Paul Payne. lc up, Acc. 

Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 
10,000; short pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 


lc up, Acc. 
WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


Northwest, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Action stories of the Arctic, the Yukon, 5-25,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. le up, Ace. 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-W-15) Western love short stories to 6000; novelettes 
9000; novels 20,000; 4-part serials to 40,000; well-authenticated 
fact material to 2500; verse. Fanny Elisworth. 1c up, Acc. 

Rangeland Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 
viewpoint 2000-40006, novelettes, 8000-10,000. Harry Widmer, 
Ed. le up, Acc. 

Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(B-Mo-15) Western action stories, cowboy viewpoint girl-in- 
terest yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

Romantic Range, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

(M-15) Stories of the modern West; 3000-7000; novelettes to 
5000. Daisy Bacon. ic up, Acc. 
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Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Action Western short stories, novelettes, 1000- 
10,000, novels 20,000; masculine, girl interest viewpoint. Leo 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Western Love, 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. (Bi-M-15) 
Love stories to 8500, and articles to 1500, with Western back- 
ground; Western love novelettes, to 20,000, modern or period; 
Western love verse and fact fillers. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Love (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which 
must be pnt at by love, but can combine elements of 
mystery with the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six 
short stories of not more than 6000. Some verse. Short 
stories in especial pega Louise Hauser. 

Army Romances, 5 Beekman St., New York 7. (Q-25) Exotic 
heroines, GI background, 1500- . Occasionally a humorous 
story. Fillers, 200-500. Bern Williams. 2c up, slightly higher 
for fact items, Acc. 

Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles to 1(K)0, romantic verse. Rose 


Wyn. lc up. Verse, 25¢ a line, Acc. 
Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Lead. novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo 


Margulies. lc, Acc. 

Gay Love Stories, (Columbia Publications, 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
son love short stories; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A, 
le up, Acc, 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) ird person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Leading Love (Trojan luls.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M) Emotional love stories, third person, to 20,000. lc up, 
Ace. 

Love Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Glemancun young love short stories, novelettes, 
3000-10,000; little verse. Louise Hauser. Ic to 2c, Ace. 

Love Fiction, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000-5500; 


Inc-Double Action 
Third _ per- 
Park. 


strongly dramatic novelettes 7000-10,000, Romantic verse and 
articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, verse 25c¢ line, Acc. 
Love Novels, (All-Fiction Field—VPopular) 205 FE. 42nd St.. 


New York 17. M-15) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts 
up to 5000; novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. lc up, Acc. 
Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17. (M-15) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. Louise Hauser. 
le min, 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 421d St., New York 
17, (M- is) N Modern love short stories, to 6000; novelettes 7500: 
2- to 4-part serials, installments 5000-7000; verse up to 
lines. Daisy Bacon; Esther J. Ford. Good rates, Acc. 


Navy Romances, 5 Beekman_St., New York 7. (Q) Adventure 
love stories, 2000-6000, with G.I. heroes and strong G.I. back- 
ground. Foreign setting preferred. Heroines may be exotic 
and of any color, but miscegenation taboo. Humorous presen- 
tation welcome. Fact-filler articles about service marriages, 


USO romances, Australian brides, etc., 200-2000. Bern il- 
liams. 2c up, Acc. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Realistic love shorts, 2000-5000; novelettes, 7-15,000. 
Peggy Graves. lc up. 

Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length . sare love novels; will lock at 
detailed synopsis. Aroun shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, Acc. 


Romance, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Modern stories with occasional exotic or unusual back- 
grounds, 2500-6000; novelettes, 15,000. 16-line verse. Peggy 
Graves, lc up, Acc. 

Romantic Love Stories, (Columbia Vubs., Inc.) 241 Church 
St., New York. (Q-15) Short stories with strong love in- 
terest, 1000-4500; novelettes. 6000-7000; verse, with love 
theme, 4-12 lines. Marie Antoinette Park. Ic up, Acc. 
Ten Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, ro- 
mantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse, 25¢ a 
line. Acc. 
rilling Love M ne, 
1000. 


Th lagazi 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. ™M- 10) Love short stories - 


6000; novelettes, 8000- 


10,000: novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. Ic 
up, Acc. 

Variety Love Stories, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-i0) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10.- 


000; romantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up; verse, 


25c a line, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Life Romances, 350 5th Ave., New York. Vastly overstocked. 


Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) First-person real-life short stories 5000-7500; novel- 
ettes 10-12,000; book lengths 15-20,000; frequent contests 
for cash prizes. Also, short articles dealing with marital 
problems, parenthood, home adjustment; articles helpful to 
young mothers with small children. Bylines necessary. High 
rates for exceptional copy. Hazel L. Berge, 4c¢ up, Acc. 

My Love (Buse Pubs., Inc.) 66 E. 78th St., aes, York 21. 
(Bi-M-15) Inspirational and self-help articles, 500-1500; short 
stories, 4000-7000; novelettes, 14,000-16,000; oe 4- 16 lines. 
Confession-type based on prob blems of love’ or marriage; well- 
plotted, motivated by narrator. Ethel M. Pomeroy. 2%e up, 
stories; 3c, articles; 50c a line, verse, Acc. 

Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
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strong emotional problems logically worked out, 1500-5000 
novels, 12,500; novelettes, 6500; inspirational editorials, 750: 
verse, 4-12 lines. Mrs. May C. Kelley. 2%c and up, Ace. 

Real Romances, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. (M- 
15) First-person short stories to 6. ; novelettes, 10-15,000 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 
and women. ‘Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 

Real Story, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15000; 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 
and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 

Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. (M-10) 
Dramatic first-person stories from real hte. Shorts 3600-6000, 
novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. 2%c up, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. (M-10) First-person stories reflecting life today, and 
based on problems of young love, romance, marriage, 3000 to 
6000; novelettes to 10,000, by-line autobiographical stories. 
2000-4000, and first-person fact articles on problems of modern 
living. Inspirational, self-help fillers, 500; poefry to 16 lines. 


Florence N. Cleveland, Ed.; m, C, Lengel, Exec. Ed 

True es, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15)_ First-person short stories 5000-6000;  book-lengths- 
14,000. Ruth L. Baer. Based on 3c, Ace. 

_ True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) First-person short stories 5000-6000: hook 
lengths, 14,000; 2-part serials, 10-12,000. Hope Stuart. Based 
on 3c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person short stories 5000-7000; book-lengths 
16,000; 2-part serials, 10-14,000. Hilda Wright. Based on 3c, 


Acc. 
_True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E. 
York 17. (M-10) First-person short stories to 5000; 
10,000; book-lengths, 15,000; 2-part serials, 7-900. 
Heyn. 5c, Acc. 


42nd St., New 
novelettes, 
Ernest 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New . York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preferred. 
Robert Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Authentic Detective Cases, 22 E. 82nd St., New York 28. 
Fact detective cases featuring strong elements of mystery, sus- 
pense, action, and detective work. Prefers reasonably current 
material, but will consider older cases if material is good and 
sufficient supply of pictures available. Carmena Freeman, 2c up, 
photos, $5, Acc. 

Baffling Detective Fact Cases, 22 E. 82nd St., New York 28. 
See Authentic Detective Cases. 

Best True Facts, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Confession-type material and great fact de. 
tective —* with a little less emphasis on the sensational 


than required by Women in Crime and Smash Detective. Ruth 
Beck. $75, $100, $125. 
Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 


(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and = 
ae. work, 1500-5000. — by-lines preferred. Robert 
Levee. 1%c up, photos, $3, A 

Confidential Detective (Close-Up. Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 
3000-6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up; Acc.; photos, $3, Pub. 
Crime Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 500; pic- 
ag dealing with crime. Hugh-Layne. 2%c up, photos PSS, 
ce. 

Current Detective Cases, 22 E. 82nd St., New York 28. 
(Bi-M-25) True murder, arson, robbery, kidnapping cases to 
5,000. Carmena Freeman. 2c up; photos, $5, Acc. 


Exposé Detective, 366 Madison Ave., New York.  (Bi-M) 
Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and eto detective 
work, 1500- . Official by-lines preferred. bert Levee. 
1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 


Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1000- 
5000. West F. Peterson. 3c to 4c; photos $5, Acc. 


Headquarters Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave.. New York 
17. Illustrated current crime stories, 5000. Hugh Layne. 
2%c up, photos $5, 

Human Detective Cases, (Close-up, Inc.) 241 Church St.. New 
York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird set- 
tings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 3000- 

Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos $3, Pub. 


Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigations under official by- Ngee if 
possible, 1000-5000, detective work. A. 
Swanberg. 4c, photos, $5, Acc 


Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and — 
detective work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Rol 
Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Line-Up, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Same requirements as Police Detective, only all 
stories must have a preliminary editorial paragraph pointing out 
that crime does not pay. 
er Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
(M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttle- 
worth. 2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. (Send for Hints Booklet.) 

National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Q-20) Fact articles on crime cases,®with mystery and — 
detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. R 
Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 


Mast 
York. 
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Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
True detective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. H. A. 
Keller. 2c, Acc 

Police Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. True crime stories to 5500, with photos of people, 
both criminals and detectives, involved. Stories should start 
off with a moral tone, a preliminary paragraph extolling 
the police work in the case. One comic form story in each 
issue. No cases prior to 1944 unless they have been reopened. 
Ruth Beck. $106, $12 

Real Detective, ae 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
True illustrated crime stories, 5000; official by-lines preferred 
but not imperative. Hugh Layne. 2%c up, photos $5, Acc. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up; Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
ssttiogs. 3000-6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos, 

Smash Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Crim: stories of especial violence; con- 
fession-type stories and exposés. Foreign stories O.K., pro 
ee they have all the other elements. uth Beck. $75, $100, 


gas Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
, New York 16. Same requirements as True Crime. 


iatine Detective, (Fawcett) 150! Broadway, New York 18. 
(M-15)Factual crime material, current or older, 4000-6000 ; 
shorts, 1000. Sam Schneider. 3c up; shorts, 5c, Acc.; photos, 
$5 each, Pub. 


Timely Detective Cases, 22 E. 82nd St., New York 28. Fact 
crime stories. Carmena Freeman. 2c, Acc. 

True Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 
New York 16. (M) Current or classic crime cases, , true- 
crime fact novelette, 15,000-20,000; by-lined editorials ‘by a 
name crime-fighter or detective (special rates); series articles 
to 3000 on crime subjects; personality pieces, or profiles on 
famous detectives and law-men; instructive crime detection 
articles; photo features, fillers, cartoons, crime puzzles, games, 
etc. Ruth Beck. 2c, up. 


114 E. 32nd St., 


Trve Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
(M-25) True detective. crime stories with actual photos, with 
or without. official by- line, 4000-8000. Send for Hints Booklet 


2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. 

True Police Cases, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
First-class detective stories to 6000; novelettes, 20,000; fillers, 
800; cartoons. Horace B. Brown. 3c, Acc. 

Uncensored Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 


(M) First-person stories by persons involved in current crimes, 
Query. Hugh 


John Shuttleworth. 


5000, ere | convicted women criminals. 

Layne. 2%c and up, photos $5, Acc. 

Women in Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St.. New York 16. Crime-detective stories involving female 


Stories involving models 
are naturals). G 
Ruth Beck. 


criminals. Cases of especial violence. 
(Hollywood _ or theatrical backgrounds 
pictures. —— -type stories and exposés. 
$75, $100, $125 


MUSICAL 
Leaders & Record Review, 215 4th Ave., New York 3. 


ae at 25) Features dealing with band world personalities. 
Articles by assignment only. Send suggestions. Walter H. 
Holze. 2c up, Pub. 

520 W. 34th St., New York 1. Articles on dance 


subjects and personalities, to 1000, Some verse on dance sub- 
Verse $5, Pub. 


jects. Rudolph Orthwine. 3-5c; 
Diapason, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 


programs, 
Pub. 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 


Le Passe-Temps, 627 Dorchester St. W., Montreal, Canada. 
and all music subjects; 


(M-25) Features on music, musicians, 
photos; sketches, art, painting, sculpture, etc. Eddy Prevost. 
Query before submitting. Rates arrang 


New York. (M-25) News of 


etronome, 26 W. 58th St., 
staff written. Barry Ulanov. 


popular bands and orchestras, 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Music Business, 1647 Broadway, New York. (M) Articles 
on the business side of music from opera to jazz. John 
O'Connor. Ind. 

Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-50) Uses 


illustrated articles on all types of good music; radio records; 
the dance; opera, concert, and so forth. Alfred. Human. 
ing Rates. 


Vary- 


Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (M) 
Forceful articles, 500-800, on making adult class a dynamic 
iorce in life of every member; plans for timely sqcial and serv- 
ice activities; longer class methods articles, 700-1000; articles 
on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, commun- 
ity, to 1200, and jae on Christianity in its relationship to 
life outside, 1000-12! 

Annals of Good = ‘Aue de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Que., Canada. (M-10) Articles of wide reader interest, 
Catholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1800; wholesome 
fiction, little slang, 1800. Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.SS.R. 
Ic, Acc. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000: serials, 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on th- 
olic and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. 
Wholesome juvenile adventure short stories, serials, Rev. 
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ia J, Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), 
‘anadian er, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories, tholic atmosphere, bright, pointed, 
but not preachy, ; no love stories; articles, essays, Cath- 
olic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. Bergin, S.J. “%c, Acc. 


Messeng. 


Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M-10) 
Religious monthly operated for charity. Short ‘stories, articles 
and pictures on current subjects, 750-1000; verse. Andrew L 


Veldon. %c; photos, $3, Acc. 

Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, l’a. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and pa- 
triotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and general in- 
terest; short stories that implicitly point a moral, 1800-2000. 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. Photos of chil- 


dren. Rev. Urban Adelman. $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 
Catholic World, 411 W. 49th St., New York 19. (M-40) 

Short stories to 4500; Roman C atholic articles, 2500-4500. Some 

verse. Rev. James S. Gillis, C.S.P. Approx. $5 page, Publ. 
Christian Adv ocate, The. (Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
st., Chicago 11. (W-5) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary 

short stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. lc, 
cc. 


Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action. Christian family- life stories; 
shut-ins for helping them to live 
appily and constructively in spite of their handicaps. Articles 

800-1000; fiction 1500-2000. le up : 
Frederic M 


some short stories, 1000-2000, and suitable verse. 


The Christian Family and Our Missions, (Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill.) 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il. (M-10) Catholic 
family magazine using wholesome short stories, 1500-2000, 
and suitable verse. Frederic M. Lynk, S.V.D. Ic, verse, 10c a 
line, Ace. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) Inter 
denominational _ religious, sociological articles 2500; short 
stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub. at 25c a line. 

_ Christian Home Life, 20 FE. Central Pkwy., Cincinnati. (Q-25) 
Features and short stories on various phases of home life, to 
900-1800. Dorothy Fay Foster. “ec, Acc. 

Churchman, The, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (2M-25) Arti- 
cles applying church thought to problems of the day; good 
verse. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No payment. 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. Fiction with 
Christian background, 2200-2500. Dr. F Fant. $4-$5, Acc. 


Cradle Roll Home, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 


8th Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. 

Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
(M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles teaching power of 
prayer, or with metaphysical slant, 1000-2000; ancient mystical 


self-help book- 


symbology, Mayan archaelogy and discoveries; 
book-lengths, 


lengths, 60,000. Wm. P. Taylor. ‘%ec to lc; 
$150 up, Acc. 


Faculty Adviser, The, 
(M-except July-Aug.-15) 


3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8. 
How-to-do-it articles for teachers, 
moderators of youth, etc.; programs, outlines, play columns, 
novel ideas to help the faculty. Rev. L. B. Wobido, S.J. Usu- 
ally no payment; occasionally payment, Acc. 


_ Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-20) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using articles of ahout 2000 words on social and 
ethical problems of the day, on family problems, youth, edu- 
cational trends, and events of human interest. Illustrations. 
Immediate reply. Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 
nd. ce. 


Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York. (M-15 ex- 
cept July-Aug.) Articles of interest to Catholic men; bio- 
graphical, world affairs, human interest, etc. “ec, Pub. 


Imvrovement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(M-20) Stories of high moral character, ‘1000- 2000; short shorts 
500-800. General article material on ‘social conditions, voca- 
tional problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to 
youth and to Mormon Church, 300-2000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use, Poetry 
to 30 lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, Acc. 

Information, 411 W. 59th St., New York 19. (M) Feature 
articles on some phase of Catholic action, 1500-2000. No fic- 
tion. Rev. Albert A. Murray, S.S.P., lc, Acc. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. (M except Aug.-20) Reports of progressive 
methods and procedures in Protestant Sunday School work; 
one-act dramas of religious nature. P. R. Hayward, Ed., Lil 
lian Williams, Mng. Ed. ¥Y%c-lc, photos of religious activities 
in church, home, community, $1-$5, Acc. 


Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) topics to 2000; short stories with Cath 
olic slant, same length. ev. Dunstan Donovan, S.A. “ec, Acc. 


Liberal Judaism Monthly, 920 Riverside Dr., New York 32. 


Fiction, poetry, essays, reflecting thinking and background 
of the thoroughly Americanized Jew; verse; photos; cartoon 
ideas. Louis Rittenberg. 2c, Pub. 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(W-15)" Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $5 and up, Acc. Relig- 
ious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Exec. 


Lookout, pa eae Publishing Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., 


Cincinnati 10. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult 
Sunday aaa work 1000; wholesome but not ‘Sunday 
Schoolish’’ short stories, 1000-1200; serials to 10 chapters, 100G- 


scenic, human interest. No 


8x10, 
photos $3 to $5, within 1 


1200 each. Photos upright, 
up, 


poetry. Guy P. Leavitt. 
month after Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


poems $5 and 
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Magnificent, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
jlic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
_Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 58. (M-10) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S. J. Good rates 2 weeks after 


Ace. 
Miraculous Medal, The, 100 F. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stories 1200-2400. Joseph A 


Skelly, C.M. “ec, Pub 


(M-25) Cath- 


Missionary Servant, The, Stirling, N. J. (M-10) Religious, 
sociological, human-interest, current-events, articles, 1500-2000; 
short ver,e; fillers; photos. Donald M. Lynch. Varying rates, 
rates, (Catholic), Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, II. (Q-7) Prac- 
tical material for mothers of children from birth to 11 years 
to help in development of Christian character in their chil- 
dren. Articles, 700-1000; department material, 160-300; fiction, 
2500. Dorotha Riley. Articles, 1c; fiction, 2c, Acc. 


New Century Leader, (David C. Cook 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to * 
School teacher. 1200: plans for 
ized Sundav School from the sunerintendent’s po'nt of view, 
1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
leaders and all adults desiring a_ general religious publication. 
Inter-denominational. $7 per M, min., Acc. 

Pax, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N. J. cM. 10) Short- 
shorts. 1209-1500. in no wav controry to Cathol ne 
illustrated Catholic articles; verse; jokes. Rev. Cassian Nee. 
O. S. DB. le prose; 10c-15¢ line, verse, Pub. 

Pre-ious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
olic human-interest articles, altout 2000; verse. 
J. Davitt, C.PP.S. verse 25c line, Acc. 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, 
Pub. Co) Elgin, Ill. Articles of practical 
School teachers of children 6-8 and 
Acc. 

Protestant, The, 52! 
magazine emphasizing 

Queen’s Work, 
(M-Oct. through 


Pub. Co.) Elgin, V1. 
ecome‘a better Sunday 
bulding an effectively-organ- 


(M-10) Cath- 
Father Chas. 


(David C. Cook 
help to Sunday 
4-6, 400-850 words. Ie, 


5th Ave., 
moral issues. 


New York. (M) 
Kenneth Leslie. 
The, 3115 S. Grand, St. Louis, Mo 
June-10) Pays $15-$20 for authentic true 
stories to 2000. Such stories in outline at same rate, $5 for 
short-short stories of authentic true happenings. Interviews 
with outstanding Catholics. Cartoons. Photos for covers. Rev. 

Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor. 

Savior’s Call, The, Salvatorian 
(M-10) Short-shorts, to 1000; short stories, 2500-3000; current 
events articles, to 3500; \2rse. eligion ‘and piety must not 
he subst'tuted for lack of technique or literary skill Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. Fiction to $25; articles to 2c; verse 
to 10c; Acc. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 F. 76th St., New 
York 2). (M-20) Articles, essays and fillers centering on 
Eucharist, 2000-3000; verse of religious character and_ short 
stories, items inspirational or religious. George Legere, S.S.S. 
Yc. 

Shie' The, Crusade Castle, 
(M- et: “May- 15) Articles 


Religious 
1¢e-2c. 


Wis. 


Seminary, St. Nazianz, 


Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
dealing with Catholic missionary 


work, by special arrangement with writers. Edward A. Freking, 
Man. Ed. Acc. 

Sign, The, Union City, N. J. (M-20) Catholic and general 
articles, essays, short stories to 4500, verse. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P 2c, up, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 
Articles on Sunday school work; verse; short stories for chil- 


dren. Philip E. 
Sunday-School World, 
(M-10) Challenging 
Biblically slanted, 


Howard, Jr. up, Acc. 


1816 Chestnut St., 

articles to &50, definitely Christian, 

on religious, Sunday School, daily vacation 

Bible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 
m. J. Jones. “ec, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
1500, on va ue of total abstinence, also on peace. About %c, 


Candy Merchandising, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, issued six times a year, uses articles of 800 to 1000 
words in length, and fillers, news items, and photos, 
on candy wholesalers, candy stunts, candy promotion. 
“Our magazine is intended for candy wholesalers and 


WRITERS! 


WHY don't your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements I 
will revise and sell it on a PROFIT-SHARING ba- 
sis. No fees. Don’t throw valuable MSS away. 
Send me your stories, articles, but no inferior ma- 
terial. Nominal fee of $1 per 2,500 words, 
promptly refunded if accepted. 


Clark W. Jenks 


Philadelphia 3. 


213 Upson Ave., El Paso, Texas 


March, 1947 


volume buyers of candy in department stores, chains, 
etc.,’” states Clyde C. Hall, managing editor. “Trade 
paper feature articles must stress how to cut costs, 
make more money, save time. Lots of names should 
be used, and used right. Full titles of persons should 
be given and care should be taken that the company 
name is accurate.’ Payment is on publication at 1 
cent up, depending on value. Photos to $5. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Kansas City 10, Mo., 
pays for material used as follows: A poems, $1 to 
$10; B poems, books, prizes, etc.; C poems, sub- 
scriptions. Each contributor receives 12 copies of 
the issue containing his poem. All poems are paid 
for on acceptance. Poems should be sent two months 
in advance of publication. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new bro- 
chures by Wyzliffe A. Hill, _.uthor of ‘Plot Genie’ 
and ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin. 


. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 

How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 

How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write a Book in Six Days 

Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 

How to Write Your Life Story 

10. How to Choose a Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story ° 

12. Interesting Story Openings 


Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot ,demonstra- 
tion, and on ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free 
upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
Supply plot synopses. New! Dif- 


ferent! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE 
System. Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 306, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Pll Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 
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LITERARY 


The Negro South, 1241-43 Dryades St., New Or- 
leans, 13, Leon L. Lewis, managing editor, wants to 
see more progress features, less general news. More 
features will be on Negro life. Payment is made on 
publication at a minimum of 1/, cent a word, depend- 
ing on quality of material. 

Household, Topeka, Kans., has moved from 8th & 
Jackson Sts., to 912 Kansas Ave. Nelson Antrim 
Crawford is still in the market for good household 
and general articles, as well as short stories. 1000 to 


5000 words in length. Verse also is used. Payment 
is 2 cents up. 
American Legion Magazine. 1 Park Ave., New 


York, will use short stories up to 4000 words, but 
sometimes uses two shorter stories in an issue com- 
prising the same number of words. 

American Baby. Inc., 258 Riverside Dr., New York, 
is now in the market for suitable articles for expectant 
mothers and mothers of babies under one year old, 
not over 750 words. Payment is on publication at 1/4 
cent a word. Some verse is used, but payment is only 
in copies of the magazine. Beulah France, R. N., is 
editor. 

Humor, 113 W. 57th St.. New York 19, is over- 
stocked, and will accept no manuscripts for the time 
being. 

Boots, The Airborne Quarterly. 11 Ravine St., Birm- 
ingham, Mich., is interested in filler items about 
gliders or parachutes. All fiction and articles in this 
magazine must be of special interest to former air- 
borne men, but not necessarily about the war. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance for “hot” articles, on 
publication for others. Jokes are no longer being 
bought. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. J., under arrange- 
ment with the former publishers of Read, Facts, and 
New Books Digest, is filling out the subscription 
terms of all subscribers to these defunct magazines by 
mailing Reader’s Digest to them. 

Human Nature, 1950 Curtis St.. Denver 2, Colo- 
rado, is at present so overstocked that almost nothing 
is being bought. ‘We've been getting a lot of 
what appear to be inspirational pieces slanted at the 
religious field.’’ writes Hallack McCord, editor. ‘For 
maximum sales, readers should bear in mind that we 
are primarily a magazine of popular psychology.” No 
poetry is desired at present. 

“What American Poets Write” is a new depart- 
ment launched by The American Scene, quarterly re- 
view of inter-American and world affairs, P. O. Box 
6138, Washington, D. C. It will feature the poetry 
of new and established writers in various parts of 
America. “Requirements for this department,’’ writes 
Louis Parra, editor, “‘are brevity; either a humorous 
or timely or inspirational slant, and originality in 
treatment of material, balanced meter and good rhyme. 


ARKET TIPS 


Ih. 


While no immediate cash payment is contemplated for 
the poets who contribute, we are endeavoring to our 
utmost to give them the widest possible publicity, in 
many instances mailing a great many copies to public 
libraries throughout the United States, and to various 
of the countries of Central and South America.” 


The Mayflower’s Log, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 


ton 6, D. C.; Amour, and Golden Love Tales, 125 


46th St., New York 17; Asta and the Americas, 
62 W. 45th St., New York 19; Magic Love, Win- 
ning Love, Speed Mystery, 125 E. 46th St., New 


York 17, have all asked, for one reason or another, 
that listing be dropped in our March Handy Market 
List. 

Sports Fiction, Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 
Church St., New York, is a quarterly with the same 
requirements as Super Sports—stories on all types of 
sports with adult motivations and situations, 1500 to 
6000 words in length, novelettes, 7000 to 9000 words. 
Robert W. Lowndes is editor. Payment is on accept- 
ance at 1 cent up. 

Locksmith Ledger, 512 Bergen Ave., Jersey City 4, 
N. J., a trade magazine for locksmiths, keymakers, and 
general repairmen, is in the market for feature articles 
about locksmiths. “We furnish an outline of the 
information that is expected to be incorporated in the 
article,” writes M. Leonard Singer, editor. ‘The 
average article is 500 words, payable immediately 
upon acceptance (within 3 days after receipt of copy) 
at the rate of 1 cent per word. At least one good 
snapshot of the locksmith or his shop must be sub- 
mitted with the article. Success stories, shop improve- 
ment methods, unusual advertising stunts, etc., are 
sought.” 

The new address of Sporting Goods Dealer is 2018 
Washington Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. The magazine 
is crying for news of ‘‘new stores and remodeling 
programs.” Hugo J. Autz, editor, states that rates 
will remain the same for 1947, “though we find our- 
selves more willing to reward the regular contributor 
with added revenue. We are also more liberal on 
pictures and expenses.’ Trend is toward shorter 
articles with more pictures. 


ED BODIN 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


short-shorts up to 2,000 words ; 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 
Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.0 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
$3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
Sales = 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Agent 


If you have written a short-short which 
Markets are also wide 
Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2. 50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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Radio News, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
needs good construction articles on all sorts of elec- 
tronic equipment, gadgets, etc., which might be of 
interest to radio servicemen, hams, and experimenters. 
Each article must be accompanied by good photo 
graphs of the equipment, and must include complete 
and accurate diagrams and parts lists. Components 
which are not readily available must be avoided. Atti- 
cles in general may run from 1500 to 2500 words 
and payment varies from 2 to 4 cents a word. H. S. 
Renne is technical editor. 


Radio-Electronic Engineering, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, is in the market for articles 1500 to 3000 
words in length of interest to electronic engineers. 
These articles should be fairly technical, and may 
cover research development, and applications in the 
field of electronics and closely allied fields. They 
must be accompanied by ‘suitable illustrative material 
such as photographs, sketches, charts, diagrams, etc. 
Payment is from 3 to 5 cents a word, according to 
H. S. Renne, technical editor. 


Plastics, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1: is in- 
terested in obtaining informative, educational, tech 
nical, and semi-technical articles which acquaint the 
reader with the characteristics and possibilities of the 
many plastic materials, the products made from them, 
and the processes involved in their manufacture. 
Length varies from 500 to 3000 words, preferred 
length being between 1500 and 2500 words. “We il- 
lustrate our articles with and use photos and process 
photos—pix that ‘tell a story’,” states Lila Shaffer, 
associate editor. Usual rate of payment is 3 cents a 
word, including photos. 


Flying, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl.. is 
particularly interested in articles and picture features 
that describe and show how the airplane can be and 
is being used in our everyday life, according to Max 
Karant, editor. “Our emphasis is on personal or pri- 
vate flying although we do buy a substantial amount 
of material on the rest of the aviation industry (mili- 
tary, commercial. manufacturing, new products, new 
ideas, and so forth). Of primary interest to us, how- 
ever, is material that demonstrates the utilitv of the 
airplane. . . We lean very heavily on good photo- 
graphs—rpicture features, single photographs of new 
or interesting airplanes, and so forth. We have been 
averaging 16 pages of rotogravure in each issue and 
this section is composed primarily of picture features, 
accompanied by the necessary amount of text and can 
tion. We use Kodachromes for front covers onlv.”’ 
Maximum length is ordinarily 2000 words. and pav- 
ment is from 3 cents a word. with acceptances now 
averaging about 5 cents a word. 


Mechanix Ilustrated, Fawcett Publications, now lo- 
cated at 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, is planning 
20% more editorial matter in forthcoming issues, ac- 
cording to Robert Hertzberg, executive editor. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easv. instructive. pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability. it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 


The Author & Journalist 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23-A Green Street 
March, 1947 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified yraghe Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
——— in their work, earn substantial 
‘ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling gg oe 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 

llen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only sthoolin world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over, Address A. 1. G. A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast —- Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . . help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Fifteen Years Fact and Fiction 
CRITICAL APPRAISAL ‘ 
COLLABORATION 
GHOSTING 
Typing Service 
Now in a position to give individualized attention from 
GABRIOLA ISLAND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SELLING? 


If not, you need individual assistance from a pro- 
fessional writer. Constructive criticism, editing, revi- 
sion, collaboration. Free reading and report on novels. 
Prompt service. 


Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 there- 


after. 
WRITERS’ STUDIO 
Box 22 Valley Village North Hollywood, California 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your tal- 
ent and aid you in choosing your particular field for 
successful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


601 South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Formerly of Los Angeles, now in redwoods for the win- 
ter. I am the author of articles and stories in 21 different 
magazines, most of them National. Will help you to sell. 
Postage required for reply, on inquiry, please. Piercy, 
Mendocino County, California. 


Faulty manuscripts 
corrected and put in finished form. Fifteen 
years interviewing, writing, ghosting and re- 
vising of business and general articles, books, 
fact detectives, etc. Correspondence invited. 
WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


450 Michigan Ave. Paw Paw, Mich. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification an 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
teaching. All courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Womans WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


WANT TO SELL TO THE “‘SLICKS?” 


Good agents tell you, “Study markets.”’ 
Good sense says, “‘Do it the sure way.” 


Magazines you want to hit come to your 


door every week or month so u get 
the ‘‘feel’’ of their published stuff. 
Write a fellow amateur writer for 
his prices and listings. 


Jack Watson . . . Sherman, Kansas 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


-— 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and the fullest returns from their 
verse, inclu my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
.ege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
neglect longer the many from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON.N. Y. 
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LIFE AND COLOR IN YOUR STORY 
(Continued from Page 7) 


find it easier to take care of another deadly over- 
sight; lack of logical movement. 

By this I mean having your characters stand stock 
still with no movement indicated except the move- 
ment of the lips. 

Have them do something besides talk. 

Have them pick up something from a table; pick 
a flower; move an ornament; glance in a mirror; 
survey the wide green valley; open a book and snap 
it shut; toss something aside; make a violent ges- 
ture. But be sure that the gesture matches the mood 
of the individual. Its intensity will naturally be gov- 
erned by the intensity of the actor’s emotions at the 
moment, thus giving emphasis to his feeling. You 
might well use the stage actor’s method of breaking 
up the woodenness of a scene. Some one of those 
on the stage is in motion much of the time except 
in the scenes of greatest tension. 

The best way to fix this type of action in your 
mind is to take a notebook with you to a movie. 
Jot down the different things the principal characters 
do as the scene progresses. Note whether or not the 
are significant, or merely done to break the stiff- 
ness of the action. Underscore the significant move- 
ments, for later study. In this way you learn how 
to break stiff scenes with action. You can accomplish 
much the same thing by reading plays and noting the 
“business” indicated. (A. E. Thomas’s “Come Out of 
the Kitchen” is excellent for this purpose.) 

It’s a good idea to write rough drafts of a story 
in triple spacing. This makes it easy to  inter- 
polate these bits of color without breaking the flow 
of thought during the fine fire of creation. Try it. 
See if it doesn’t help you give life and color to your 
story. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., has raised its rates from 2 to 3 cents 


a word to a flat rate of $35 for 1000 words and $50 
for slightly longer articles up to 1500 to 1800 words. 
“We are not in the market for ‘house organ’ mate- 
rial of a Kiwanis nature,” states Felix B. Streyckmans, 
managing editor, “but are interested in articles on na- 
tional affairs and community problems. Articles deal- 
ing with civic affairs, rural-urban relations, manage- 
ment-labor relations and other current topics wherein 
a service club might be interested in taking local ac- 
tion or leading community discussion, are given fa- 
vorable consideration.” 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 


FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ever written: why not, then, the plots ? Arthur 
Carhart, past president of the Colorado Author’s 
League, and long a friend of the A & J, offered to 
wash the windows on the Cain Plan, and let you see 
clearly just what it is at its present stage. Cain re- 
cently spoke to the League in Denver. 

AaA A 


Poets, take heart! In 1946, The Saturday Evening 
Post published 431 verses by 150 contributors, as 
against 407 and 133 in 1945. Eighty-six ‘‘gave their 
versified all’? in a single contribution. “Our own”’ 
W. W. (Bill) Pratt, top SEP contributor last year, 
compiled these facts for the Post’s promotion sheet 
“Inside. Information.” The buds of Writers’ 
Conferences are beginning to swell! The Southwest 
Writers’ Conference, Corpus Christi, Texas, already 
has its staff lined up (we'll give it to you next 
month), and the University of Colorado Writers’ 
Conference at Boulder will be held this summer 
for the first time since 1942, with Harry Shaw, former 
professor of creative writing at New York University, 
managing editor for three years of Look, and now 
editorial director for Cowles’ magazines, New York, 


as director. 
AAA 


My deep appreciation to the hundreds of editors, 
advertisers, contributors, subscribers, and newsstand 
buyers who have writtea me of the very personal 
loss they have felt in John’s passing. Mine is the 
happy privilege of being the wife and partner of so 
fine a man for so many years. I learned much from 
him. He did much for me. I should never have 
begun to write had it not been for John. ‘Why, of 
course you can!”’ he said to me when I hesitated, in 
a voice so filled with confidence that I had to prove 
him right, I couldn’t let him down! “Why, of course 
you can!”’ I know he’s saying to me now as I tackle 
life alone. So, once more, I must prove him right: 
I can not let him down! 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you write. Write for 
full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four- 
lesson, one-person development course. Years 
of experience. No assistants. No marketing. 
25 years magazine editor. Four books on 
fiction writing. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 


. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). 2.00 
4—WRITERS: KE IT SELL! (Advanced technique) 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders) 2.50 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd 


Evanston, Illinois 


A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot 
sales service are ali the luck an author needs. You 
supply the talent—we the service. For complete de- 
tails write to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 

516A Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 
ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP Inc. 


280 Madison Ave., at 40 St. New York 16, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Accurate, prompt work by experienced typist 
Minor corrections in 
spelling, and grammar 


Oc—1000 words 
Carbon mailed flat with original 
MARGUERITE E. MULQUEEN 
448 Lakeview Park — Rochester 13, N. Y. 


“WHEN 
CONSCIENCE 
SPEAKS" 


Sydney Vereker, one of the highest paid Confes- 
sion writers in America, and author of the above 
article which appeared in the September issue of 
A. & J., will give candid advice and help on a lim- 
ited number of manuscripts (Confession stories 
only) at $1.00 per thousand words. Send your MS. 
with money order and stamped address envelope to 


SYDNEY VEREKER 
2210 West 75th St., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


March, 1947 
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SHERIDAN AGENCY 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


If you write for fun, turn the page, but if you 
want to convert your ability into real money, now 
is the time to cash in on your stories, articles and 
books. Magazines are paying higher rates and 
book publishers are eager to work out contracts 
with promising new writers. 


Regardless of what type of material you are work- 
ing on, now is the time to work hard if you want 
to get in on the current ‘‘Seller’s Market.’’ We 
can help you get results just as we have helped 
other writers. 


Our clients have sold to practically all the large, 
national magazines, but we are interested in get- 
ting new clients who are sincerely anxious to sell 
—and sell regularly—and who are willing to work 
hard, absorbing sound criticism and careful writ- 
ing help. 


Our rates are: 
Stories or articles to 5,000 words............ $5.00 
From 5,000 to 20,000 words..75¢ per M words 
Booklength manuscripts.......... 50c per M words 


We suggest 
Now is the 


Fees must accompany all manuscripts. 
you get that script in to us at once. 
time to hit the markets. 


AUTHORS: 


Do you know the motion picture industry offers 
encouragement to writers of unique material that 
can be adapted for screen production? 


Why not invade this profitable field? If your story 
has merit we will represent you. Write today! 


SCOTT CARLETON, Script Editor 
Bentel Agency 

6606 Sunset Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

GRanite 8608 


TRUE POLICE CASES 
(Continued from Page 12) 


“At the present time we anticipate maintaining our 
present rates (3 cents, on acceptance) and the current 
volume of material we are buying, through 1947.” 

Mr. Brown emphasized this: “I don’t want and 
will not buy stories written from newspaper clippings. 
In some instances where reliable and recognized 
authors have correspondents in other parts of the 
country, I don’t object to material being obtained 
through them in that way. But I will always hold the 
author responsible. For the most part, though, | want 
authors who send me copy to have investigated and 
done the research on the stories themselves. Consider- 
ing the rates we pay, I don’t think this is asking too 
much of them.” 

Gp 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Harbinger House, 116 E. 19th St., New York 3, 
has announced a new contest for poets. Manuscripts 
to be eligible must be full-length book manuscripts of 
1500 to 3000 lines. They may consist either of single 
long poems or collections of shorter pieces. Manu- 
scripts preferably should be typewritten double- 
spaced on one side of the paper. Any resident of the 
United States or Canada is eligible to compete. First 
award will be publication of the prize-winning manu- 
script in book form, with a royalty advance of $100. 
Other awards are announced in a complete brochure, 
which can be obtained by writing Contest Editor, at 
the above address. Closing date is June 30, 1947. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced three fellowships in fiction and one in biog- 
raphy available to Catholic writers for the year 1947. 
These fellowships consist of payments over a year of 
$100 monthly, $600 of which will be an outright 
grant and $600 advance against royalties. During the 
period, the author works under the supervision of the 
fellowship director. The fellowships constitute an 
effort on the part of the publisher to encourage lay 
Catholic authors to write. Any Catholic is eligible, 
with the exception of the Bruce staff, authors at pres- 
ent on the Bruce list, and religious. . . Deadline for 
submission of manuscripts to be considered for the 
1947 fellowships will be November 15, 1947. Entries 
received after that day will be eligible for the 19-48 
fellowships. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, is offering a series of 
quarter-annual cash prizes, together with a special an- 
nual award, for the published magazine stories which 


(Continued on Page 28) 


pon for free MS. report. 
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A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 


Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.”’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


FACT OR FICTION? 


Do you want the facts about your writing? 
If so, let us see your work. We will give 
you a straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of 
your material. 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
Sales-Criticism-Editing-Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 


(Twenty minutes from Times Square) 


Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to. earn Yeah 
money by writing, or if you 

already write for pay, you GF , le 


owe it to | gone 
for yof WR 

GUID e 
ing, comprehensive 
magazine of its type pub- 
lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying |* 
markets with editors’ needs, ~« 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- ““““““ 

DAY! Penny postcard will Or 
12 issues, only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND NO MONEY now! Write today! 


trie | | 


WRITER’S GUIDE @ 200-T64 S. 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist. 
40c—1000 words 
Minor corrections Carbon copy 


Irene H. Herlocker 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 


THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 


— Now Offers — 
Authoritative literary criticism to talented authors and 
poets, published or unpublished 
Criticism — FREE MARKETING — Research 
THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 


146 W. 11th St., New York 11—GR-7-5121 


WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criti- 
cism and revision from the store of my writing and 
selling experience. Fiction only. 
UP TO 3,000 WORDS, $2. 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 56 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


a 
* 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expandin + idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, p the qpapters, 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, an 

Easy to follow, assures a soundly built ey the only 
kind that will sell. 

which you will “find yourself’ as a wri 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Sales of Magazine Stories 
and Book Manuscripts 


by the Law of Averages 


Potentially salable scripts kept active in ap- 
propriate markets will produce results and thus 
encourage you to continue with your writing as 
a fascinating vocation or avocation. 


Constructive advice saves your time and 
money. My _ experience will increase your 
chances and fill that void between author and 
editor, giving you a sympathetic medium with 
whom to discuss your problems. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


March, 1947 
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What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK --- 1947 


Sixth Annual Edition 


A complete directory of U. S. and Canadian 
Catholic magazines with editors’ own statements 
of their manuscript needs. A book to be placed 
on every writer's desk for daily reference 
throughout the year. The standard yearly pub- 
lication cf all who write for Catholic publica- 


tions. $1.00, postpaid 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 
Pence, Dept. AJO Wisconsin 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly; constructive criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 

We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


best promote interfaith, interrace and intergroup re- 
lations in the U. S. Such stories need not pose the 
problem as one of conflict, or even as a problem. 
Rather, the idea is to treat so-called minority groups 
as average Americans and in a friendly spirit. It may 
be sufficient to depict a hero or sub-hero as a mem- 
ber of one of these groups. The portrayal of free 
and normal association between members of several 
groups can be of the greatest effectiveness. . . To be 
eligible, writers must be resident in the U. S., its 
territories and possessions. Stories must be fictional 
and published in a magazine printed and circulated in 
the U. S. There are no length limitations . . short- 
shorts and full-length serials are equally eligible. 
Stories will be judged on effeciveness of theme (blat- 
ant propaganda is not effective) and on story merit 
(pulp will be judged with pulp, etc.) .. . Prizes will 
be awarded quarter-annually for submitted stories 
published in each preceding three-month period. 
(Closing dates are March 31, June 30, September 30, 
and December 31.) A special annual prize will be 
awarded for the best story published in each year. . . 
To be eligible, the story must be submitted in the 
magazine containing it to Contest Editor, Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, at the above address, on or 
before the 15th of the month following each quarter- 
annual period. Stories may be entered by the author, 
his agent, editor, or publisher. Any number of stories 
by one author may be submitted. . . In case of ties, 
the judges may award additional prizes. If, in their 
judgment, an insufficient number of meritorious sto- 
ries is submitted, the judges may reduce the number 
of prizes for a given period. Their decision is final. 
. . The prizes are, quarter-annual, 1st Prize, $100; 
2nd Prize, $50, and 3rd to Sth Prize, $25; annual, 
$250. The judges are Pauline Bloom, Carl Carmer, 
Margaret Halsey, Nathan Schachner, Carl Van Doren. 
The Pulp Writers Section of the Authors’ League is 
actively cooperating in the awards. . . In order to get 
the contest off to a quick start, the first series of 
prizes will be awarded for stories published during 
the six-month period prior to March 31, 1947. Pub- 
lications must be submitted on or before April 15, 
1947. 

The following correction should be made in the 
prize offered by the Poetry Society of Colorado in its 
7th annual nation-wide contest for unpublished poems 
of the American scene. As stated in the January issue, 
there would be a $25 award to the winner of first 
place, and in addition, an award of $10 contributed 
from the Daisie E. Robinson Memorial Fund, and 
$15 contributed by Ida Kay Tilton, chairman of the 
committee. There is only the $25 award. This is 
made up of the two contributors mentioned. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than midnight of April 
1, 1947, and prizes will be awarded May 9, 1947. 
Contributions should be addressed to Ida K. Tilton, 
1480 High St., Denver 6, Colorado. 


Fillers, a new monthly published by E. Haldeman- 
Julius of Little Blue Book fame, Girard Kansas, is a 
64-page publication using only shorts under 300 
words, with preference for the epigram, the wise- 
crack and the gag. Payment will be at a mimimum 
of 2 cents a word, and up to 5 cents for special 
material. 

Science & Nature, The Science of the World for 
the Schools of America, 4247 S. E. Hawthorne, Port- 
land, Ore., is wide open for articles, 750 to 1250 
words, on the natural sciences. Payment is 1 cent on 
acceptance. Leonard Wiley, editor, suggests that in- 
terested writers send for sample copies. 


The Author & Journalist 
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DO 
UNEXPLAINED REJECTIONS 
LEAVE YOU BEW!LDERED 
AND MYSTIFIED? 


THE most discouraging part of writing is the 
unexplained rejection slip which does not tell 
the beginner why his story was spurned. 

Editors are busy people. Their business is 
to buy only that material which is instantly 
available or can be made so with a few slight 
changes. They are not literary coaches, but pur- 
chasers of quality merchandise. 

That’s where we come in asking to see one 
or two of your rejected stories or novels. We 
want to see if the opening was sufficient to lure 
the reader right into the script with an intriguing 
situation promising lots of excitement, enter- 
tainment or action. Ha@w was the dialogue in 
that last reject? Bright and gay and packed 
with the crispness which enables dialogue to 
help carry some of the characterization load? 
Did your story have proper balance? How about 
the plot and counter-plot to sustain suspense? 
Expertly handled throughout? Did your char- 
acters all ring true to their given roles? And 
what about story merchandise? Did your method 
of presentation pack the snap and punch to put 
the story across? Was the handling of the yarn 
adroit and deft or sloppy and draggy? Did the 
background or atmosphere ring true and actually 
blend right into the plot as well as into the 
characters? Did you inject enough little ‘‘twists’’ 
into the thing to make it demand attention? Or 
did it go around humbly begging for attention? 
And was reader-interest “needled” up enough 
with the tricks of the trade to polish the story 
off in professional style? Did your ending 
deliver the satisfying jolt or induce the smile of 
pleasure which the salable story most always 
offers? Surely, something was radically wrong 
or it wouldn’t have been rejected. 

Many little wrinkles go into the salable story 
and novel. They are mastered only by years 
of painful experience. Sweating it out alone is 
a slow process. 

Our job is to develop new writers. Our task 
is to pass along priceless experience gained from 
25 years of active production of all types of 
short stories and book-lengths. For this we 
charge a small fee of $3.00 per short story or 
novelette to 12,000 words and $5.00 for novels. 
Slick as well as pulp material solicited. If found 
salable, your material is on its way to the most 
likely market. If found unavailable, a constructive 
criticism pointing out in detail the flaws which 
spoil the story or novel is given. 

As soon as we've sold five short stories or 
novelettes or one book-length novel, fees are 
dropped and we work on a straight 10% com- 
mission, 

Why stumble around in the dark losing pre- 
cious time? Why not send us a rejected story 
or two today and let us trace down the defects 
which are holding you back? However, a note 


ist 


of warning: If you cannot take straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism of a highly beneficial nature, 
we're not the agency for you. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 


‘March, 1947 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship ana appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 690 Denver 1, Colo. 


WE DARE YOU! 
e ee 
We dare you to read ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE 
and not be able to write a salable short-short 
story. 


Hundreds of writers were at first skeptical— 
then amazed—convinced that they could write 
and SELL short-shorts. 


Few publishers dare to offer a free 5 day exam- 
ination. Read it—test it. If you don’t like it, return 
it. Send us just ONE DOLLAR if you decide to 
keep it. For your trouble, we'll give you FREE a 
copy of 166 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS. 


If you send one dollar for your copy now, we'll 
give you in addition, a special collaborative revi- 
sion certificate. Your money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. 


Send your dollar now for ONE DOLLAR A 
MINUTE. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Box 529 Dept.A ‘Ypsilanti, Mich. 
29 
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‘Atomic Short Story Technique” 


A startling new slant on the short story by the author of 

“Writing for a Living.” 44 absorbing, stimulating pages 
. Paper-bound . . . $1.00 

“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably.” 

Making and SAVING pamphlet . . . 50¢ 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


Writing For A Living 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 
$2.50, or send for circular. U.S. C.O.D.’s 
accepted. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dollar 


A 


New 


WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 


books. Splendid opportunity to ‘“‘break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you 
$5.00 per hour spare time. R 
rience unnecessary. Write today 
for FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. D E TAI LS 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-T72—W 5. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 
e 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN’—bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor or slanted 
toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 
156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


At Last... 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHO CARSON IS 


AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for 
writers. Two novels. Hundreds 
of stories (in 32 national maga- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. 


MEMBER OF: The Authors League 
of America. The Authors Guild. 
League of Western Writers, Inc. 
National Writers Club. The 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . 

EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and 
stories now published in every 
English-speaking nation on earth. 


WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 


Editing, criticism or complete re- 
vision of your manuscript, as the 
individual need suggests. 

Personal help. No ‘‘courses’’ or 
printed forms. 

The only service of its kind to 
receive the endorsement of Jack 
Woodford. 

Complete details in a 3,000-word 
folder mailed free. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON igs Angeles 5, Calif. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


TAKE OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT! Beginning 
writers send 25c for “TIPS” folio. Charles West, 
P. O. Box 72, Kent, Ohio. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


RARE, unique, unusual, mystifying, money-mak- 
ing, occult, socialistic illustrated book cata- 
logues 10c (refundable). Wilborn, 706-AJ Jud- 
son Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8'/2x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SOMEONE TO CARE. -that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 

PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Tl. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
Swer my ad, this magazine, page 24. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


WRITERS: If interested in historical or geo- 
graphical —ee write Mrs. Elva Chamber- 
lain, R.F.D. 1, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


CLIPPING ayemav: Magazine and newspaper 
clippings. Articles, illustrations, all subjects, 
information, fillers, How To Make Things, Fa- 
mous recipes. Advertisements since 1876. World 
of Ideas, 1218 No. Western, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


PICKING CHECKS from newspapers, magazines. 
Booklet, 25c. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE (4th 
Annual)—June 1-4th. Meet eminent editors, au- 
thors, publishers. Autograph parties. 24 awards 

terary Contests. Write Secretary Dee 
— 406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, 
exas. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


March, 1947 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Prankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


$200 AND UP. A unique plan for Amateur Writ- 


ers. Only one for each locality. Initial trial 
brought first two months. No advertising 
expense. Run your own business from home. 


No rejection slips. Low operating costs. Plan 
explained in detail for $2.00 and five out of 
first fifty EARNED. If you think Plan is not 
as represented, I will promptly refund purchase 
price. B. Hall, 2946 Rosselle St., Jacksonville 
5, Florida. 


A new PLOTTO for seven dollars. Address Miss 
Florence Lilian Bush, Augusta, RFD 1, Mich. 


COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Hundreds of names on 
file. Inquiry invited. John Mcfie, Ford Rd., 
Garden City, Mich. 


SELF-CRITICISM GUIDE FOR SHORT-STORY 
WRITERS, By Lynn Clark. Invaluable for the 
beginning writer. Only few copies left. Be sure 
to get YOURS. 25c postpaid. A. & J. Book Dept. 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. *‘Let’s 
Write Short-Shorts’” by Foy Evans is the text 
upon which our streamlined 6-lesson course is 
based. The author planned our course. He will 


personally criticize stories written as assign- 


ments in the course. We give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts”’ when 
you enroll. Don’t delay any longer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


@ Are you receiving THIS kind of literary help? 


For over twenty-five years my interest has been to help 
writers to make good, for that is the way I have chosen 
to earn my income and maintain my professional reputa- 
tion. It is also my personal pleasure, for I am doing 
work I love, just as Ldn are when you write your stories 
and articles, or I when I write mine. My clients are 
naturally thrilled when their first stories are sold; and 
after all these years I am not yet sufficiently blase to 
take coldly the initial success of a man or_woman bg 
whom I have worked hard. That is why I am jus 
happy over the more than thirty sales by my clients this 
month as these clients are themselves. 


But it takes work to succeed. You can't just 
in hand,’ dash off something in fifteen minutes, 
expect to become famous overnight. You need a plan, 
a program. My Service charts your course. This plan fits 
you, for it is made to fit the current stage of your liter- 
ary ‘development. The following letters from clients, just 
received, hold significance for you! 

“I’ve made some pretty good deals and good buys in my 
life, but I can sincerely say that I never spent money to 
better advantage than the check I sent you.” (*) 

“IT am most grateful for your splendid detailed criti- 
cism. The suggestions for and strengthen- 
ing the story are something never could have discov- 
ered for myself, nor do I believe anybody else could 
have so perfectly hit the nail on the head.” (*) 

“Your ability to show exactly what's wrong with a 
story, and your definite instructions — specific- 
ally how to make it right, distinguish your Service as 
the best training a writer could get.’’ (*) 

“Thanks for showing me how to revise my story so 
that it was accepted on its first trip out.’”’ (* 

(*) Names on request. 

If YOU are really sincere in your desire to win literary 

44-page booklet, 


“take pen 
and 


REQUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. It 
also contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket-book, and describes the 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE and the PROFES- 
SIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should 
investigate. The terms are surprisingly low and: con- 


venient. 

LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’ 50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00); 
ete. ou Can Sell’ ($3.00). ‘Mistress of Spears” 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines 
Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1910’’ 


SECC! 


BEGINNERS LUCK? NO—IT’S R.W.I. TRAINING! 


There is no substitute for complete, professional training. The success of our 
students speaks for the thoroughness of our course in 


RADIO WRITING 


S $ $ Larry Jonas: After nine lessons in the R.W.I. elementary course, was 
added to the continuity staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 


THESE ARE George Gourlay: Sold his first play ‘The God in the Machine” to MCA 
BUT for $100.00 before completing the elementary course. 


A Leonard McColl: Is Staff Writer for Canadian Broadcasting Corp. writing 
FEW a variety of Programs. He is now working on the last lessons of the 


WHO SOLD elementary course. 


WHILE Phyllis George: She is a continuity writer for station WKST (Mutual). 
LEARNING She went to work there on her 14th lesson. 


Marje Blood: First play she submitted was soid to Authors’ Playhouse 
$ $ $ of Chicago. This was written while working on her elementary lessons. 


The success of our students has given us the reputation for having 
“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES” 
R.W.I. gives the complete Radio Writing service. Every type of program broad- 


cast over the air is taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive individual 
criticism, correction and suggestions for improvement of work; market lists are 
furnished the student showing where to sell. 


WRITERS WANTED FOR 1,000 NEW BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Nearly a thousand NEW stations were licensed in the past year. Staff and Free 
._Lance writers are in demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. Prepare to 
step into this highly paid profession. Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into 
saldfale radio programs by this easy, quick home study method. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY. 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
STUDIO G, BOX 110 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


\ 


